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ABSTRACT 

This document presents the record of a hearing on the 
reauthorization of the Demonstration Partnership Program (DPP) , part 
of the Community Services Block Grant Act. The program offers 
community action agercies the opportunity to test new methods for 
reducing dependency and fostering self-sufficiency among the poor. 
Six agency representatives testified in support of the program and 
described the following programs funded under the legislation: (1) 
Lincoln (Nebraska) Action Program, testing whether families needing 
emergency food are at high risk for becoming homeless, and whether 
case management will be effective in preventing homelessness and 
addressing families* poverty and dependency; (2) Vermont DPP, testing 
a partnership between a state small business loan program and five 
community action agencies' small business technical assistance 
program; (3) Allegheny County Training Consortium (ATCC) /ACCORD 
Corporation, testing a small business development program; (4) 
Central Vermont Community Action Council, testing a technical 
assistance program for new small businesses; (5) ABCD Downtown Center 
for Jobs, Education, and Career Training (Boston), testing a 
long-term individualized job training program; and (6) Career and 
Current Life United in Boston (CLUB) , testing counseling and 
mentoring services. Statistical data are included on four tables and 
one graph. Nine prepared statements, letters, and supplemental 
materials are appended. (FMW) 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF DEMONSTRATION PART- 
NERSHIP AGREEMENTS ADDRESSING THE 
NEEDS OF THE POOR 



FRIDAY, MARCH 3, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 
2257, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dale E. Kildee (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Kildee, Tauke, and Unsoeld. 

Staff present: Susan Wilhelm, staff director; Tom Kelley, legisla- 
tive associate; Margaret Kajeckas, clerk/legislative assistant; Carol 
Behrer, minority professional staff member; Nita Orr, legislative 
assistant; Steve Ball, legislative assistant. 

Mr. Kildee. We meet to discuss the reauthorization of the Dem- 
onstration Partnership Program which is part of the Community 
Services Block Grant Act. This grant program is distinguished 
from all others in that it has a specific mandate to provide a range 
of services and activities having a measurable, potentially major 
impact on the causes of poverty. 

The Demonstration Partnership Program offers community 
action agencies the opportunity to test new methods for reducing 
dependency and fostering self-sufficiency without having to take 
funds from other services. 

This is our first opportunity to hear from those directly involved 
in creating and administering some exciting, new programs. We 
look forward to hearing from all our witnesses today. 

The administration declined to appear at this time, but there 
will be testimony submitted for the record. 

Before we proceed, I would like to recognize our ranking Republi- 
can Member of the subcommittee, one who has worked very hard 
with me. We have traveled together looking at programs under this 
authorization. There are some good ones in Iowa, by the way. 

Mr. Tom Tauke from Iowa. 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We in Iowa are licking our wounds a little bit as a result of last 
night's basketball game with one of the teams from your state. 
Nevertheless, I appreciate the opportunity to begin work with you 
on successful programs such as the Community Services Block 
Grant and the Demonstration Partnership Program. 

(1) 



I would like to think that in 1986, when we first authorized this 
demonstration project, we did so with great foresight 

We always have great foresight when we do these things, but in 
this case with the foresight that welfare reform was just two years 
down the road. I am optimistic that projects being developed under 
the Demonstration Partnership Program to discover and imple- 
ment ways to move people from dependency to self-sufficiency will 
be useful when implementing the Family Reform Act of 1988, the 
welfare reform measure, because that measure has the same goals. 

I have stressed that the role of the Federal Government should 
be to empower individuals and families to help themselves, not to 
treat individuals and families as victims for whom we have to 
make decisions and for whom we have to solve problems 

We want to give individuals the opportunity and the wherewith- 
all to be able to make decisions in their own lives and to have some 
control over the resolution of their own problems. 

The research and demonstration projects we will hear about this 
morning and the other projects funded under the Demonstration 
Fartnerehip Program are good examples of government programs 
that achieve the goal of helping people help themselves, which 
achieve the goal of giving individuals greater dignity. 
*u loo*^. forward to this morning's testimony and to working with 
the Chairman to reauthorize the Demonstration Partnership Pro- 
gram. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mrs. Unsoeld, do you have any opening remarks? 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
committee, and people who have come here because they are inter- 
ested and concerned about this project and issues. I want to apolo- 
gize. 

. ^ have to catch a plane this morning. I am so pleased that there 
^ all this written testimony because I will take it on the plane and 
be readmg it shortly after you are giving it. 

But I welcome this opportunity to work with all of you and to 
learn more about these issues. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you. 

c..iS?,tL^f"^"j"^u^J'^^ day for hearings because of Members' 
scnedui^. it we don t have working sessions on the Floor Members 
can catch planes earlier. 

. The reason we are having this on a Friday is because I am serv- 
J.oi-«^f Committee this year. I didn't realize how many 

cabmet officials we have until serving on the Budget Committee. 

We make each one march before us. We had a delightful visit 
yesterday with our former colleague Jack Kemp, the new Secretary 

. We kept hini there for two and one-half hours. I think he en- 
joyed It as much as we did. But Friday is a difficult time. 

Glenn Poshard from Illinois, while not here this morning, has a 
member of his staff here to hear the testimony, and we appreciate 

So, at this point we will call our panel up here. 
The panel consiste of Beatty Brasch, Executive Director, Lincoln 
Action, Lincoln, Nebraska; Michael A. Kinney, Assistant Treasurer 
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and Loan Officer, Passumpsic Savings Bank, St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont; Joan Sinclair, Commissioner, Allegheny County, Department 
of Social Services, Belmont, New York; Professor Andrew Sum, Di- 
rector, Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Jay Ostrower, ABCD Downtown Center for 
Jobs, Education, and Career Training, Boston, Massachusetts. 

During the question and answer period, if you have people with 
you who might be able to answer a specific question in greater 
depth, you may defer to those people at that point. You may pro- 
ceed in the order I called you unless you have arranged some other 
order among yourselves. 

Your entire written testimony will be included in the record. 

We would appreciate it if you could summarize. But you may 
proceed in any fashion you wish. 

STATEMENT OF BEATTY BRASCH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
LINCOLN ACTION, LINCOLN, NE 

Ms. Brasch. Mr. Chairman, and Congressmen Tauke, on behalf 
of the witnesses about to testify, I would like to give a special 
thanks to you end Congressman Tauke for your support and your 
leadership in establishing this program. It is very much appreciat- 
ed. 

I am here today to speak in support of the reauthorization of the 
Demonstration Partnership Program. I am representing Lincoln 
Action Program, a current program grantee. 

I would like to explain for you what our project is demonstratmg, 
how it can affect poverty in our community and be replicated else- 
where, and why it took a special Demonstration Partnership Pro- 
gram to create such a project. 

Lincoln Action Program's project is testing \yhether families 
needing emergency food are at high risk for becoming homeless. 

Further, we are testing whether case management will be effec- 
tive in preventing homelessness and addressing families' poverty 
•:nd dependency. 

In Lincoln, there has been a 21-percent increase in requests for 
emergency food since 1987 and a gradual, alarming increase 
throughout this decade. Lincoln Action Program and other local 
agencies have provided food to keep up with need. 

But, local agencies have not adequately designed new approaches 
that go beyond a hand out. Agencies have needed to identify and 
respond to multiple needs in distressed families. 

The community action agency is in the best position to create 
and coordinate such a comprehensive intervention effort. Commu- 
nity action agencies have, historically, been the catalysts in bring- 
ing about new programs and services to meet needs. 

Other local agencies providing emergency food could not have 
created the broader intervention we have undertaken with a Dem- 
onstration Partnership Program grant. The other agencies provide 
single-need services that don't include family-oriented case man- 
agetnent. 

Lincoln Action Program is the only local agency looking at the 
big picture of low-income needs. The welfare department provides 
entitlement, cash assistance and subsidy programs, but concerns 
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itself with family needs only as required and regulated by their re- 
spective programs. 

Local nonprofits can provide short-term crisis intervention or 
longer-term counseling to address particular needs, but they gener- 
ally are not geared to address a family's overall economic self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Community action agencies are unique in their ability to bring 
public and private resources to bear on low-income problems. Com- 
munity action boards are tri-part: Made up of public and private 
sectors and low-income people themselves. By using community 
action ^encies for poverty demonstrations, you already have 
plugged in public, private and low-income participants. 

While we have found the private sector to be reluctant to fund 
untested ideas, we have seen them anxious to take ownership of 
programs that have documented success. The privates need con- 
crete ideas. 

The Demonstration Partnership Program lets the community 
action agency create and test a concept and bring in other local 
participants along the way. While community action agencies oper- 
ate with federal sanctioning and money, they are very much grass- 
roots organizations that know local needs and have the flexibility 
to design programs to respond to needs. 

What community action agencies didn't have until 1986 was a 
way to test and evaluate new approaches to poverty. The Demon- 
stration Partnership Program created a way for some community 
action agencies to be the laboratories for all others. 

Out of regular Community Services Block Grant funds, we at 
Lmcoln Action Program would not have been able to pay for and 
carry out a system for program evaluation. The evaluation under 
this gmnt will allow us to measure the degree to which outreach 
and intervention has helped people toward self-sufficiency. 

[The prepared statement of Beatty Brasch follows:] 
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not geared to address a family's overall economic self- 
sufficiency. 

Cowaunity action agencies are, therefore, unique in their 
ability to bring public and private resources to bear on lew- 
income problems. Community action boards are tri-part: ir.ade up 
of public and private sectors and low-incoxce people themselves. 
By using coanunity action agencies for poverty demonstrations, 
you already have plugged in public, private and low-incone 
participants. While we have found the private sector to be 
reluctant to fund "untested*' ideas, we have seen them anxious to 
take ownership of programs that have documented success. The 
privates need concrete ideas. The Demonstration Partnership 
Program lets the community action agency create and test a 
concept and bring in other local participants along the way. 
While community action agencies operate with federal sanctioning 
and money, they are very much grassroots programs that know local 
needs and have the flexibility to design programs to respond to 
needs. 

What community action agencies didn't have until 19S6 was a 
way to test and evaluate new approaches to poverty. The 
Demonstration Partnership Program created a way for some 
community action agencies to be the laboratories for all others. 
Out of regular Community Service Block Grant funds, we at Lincoln 
Action Program would not have been able to pay for and carry out 
a system for program evaluation. The evaluation under this grant 
will allow us to quantitatively measure the degree to which 
outreach and intervention has helped people toward self- 
sufficiency. Lincoln Action Program traditionally gets about 
$275,000 in Community Service Block Grant funds each year. Those 
funds already are obligated to address increased demand for 
education, employment, housing and nutrition services. To do 
research and development, we needed the special dollars and 
technical assistance that was provided in our demonstration 
grant. Regular funding never would have paid for the third-party 
evaluation system and for the control group that will tell us if 
indeed our efforts are effective and worthy of replication 
elsewhere . 

Working closely with us on our grant project. Demonstration 
Partnership Program staff were instrumental in developing 
objectives, and in defining and creating measurements of self- 
sufficiency. Demonstration Partnership Program career staff also 
have coordinated information sharing among funded programs ,^ so 
that we can learn from each other even as we set up the 
demonstration projects. A workshop for program grantees 
conducted by Demonstration Partnership Program staff m Novenber 
was a valuable opportunity for us to refine our evaluation plan. 
It also acquainted us with other new poverty programs being 
tested. 

-more- 
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htlp fainili«s who are in threat of eviction. Another would 
target fanilita who have added an infant to an already stressed 
household. The agency is reviewing potential private funding 
sources to continue emergency-food intervention. The 
Demonstration Partnership Progratd is helping us plan and 
allocate Community Service Block Grant dollars. Xn suinmary, this 
program is important in determining our future course* We expect 
to learn if case management is an effective and cost-efficient 
way of helping low-income families. This demonstration pro:]ect 
will answer that question for community action agencies 
nationwide, as well. 

During the past 25 years, ccsununity action agencies have 
saen individuals succeed and our communities improve. Therefore # 
ve do not subscribe to the '^nothing vorKs** philosophy on 
poverty. But in order to continue to be effective deveiopers 
and coordinators of poverty-related services into the 1990s and 
beyond, comHiOnity action agencies need a way to document, measure 

_And.uw/eluat*~th«.. success of— ideae-and-servieesT— -I-«upport 

reauthorization of the Demonstration Partnership Program because 
it has given community action agencies a means to do research and 
development that can make us even more effective. Armed with 
better information on "what works,'* community action agencies can 
play a most important role in welfare reforr: by creating services 
that show the best chance for success in addressing poverty and 
dependence. 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Kinney. 

®'?J^"f^TL ?F MICHAEL A. KINNEY, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
BuSy^ officer. PASSUMPSIC SAVINGS BANK. ST. JOHNS 

fV,J?i; ^J- Chairman. Membera of the subcommittee, 

thank you for mvitmg me to testify before the subcommittee today 
P«,Sp^f"S"* issue of the reauthorization of the DemonstratioJ 
Fartnership Program. I have become a supporter of the Demonstra- 

a&^a?i?„^ 

I have been a loan officer and assistant treasurer for over six 
years with a $150 million savings bank in Northeastern Vermont I 
receive, process, review and approve applications for loans of ^1 
types, tor instance, consumer mortgage and commercial. I am rea- 
sonably comfortable with the average needs of the people and busi- 
nesses of my area. 

Most of the loan requests that I receive are from households with 
an "icome range of between $12,000 and $30,000. 

Northeastern Vermont has traditionally been a very rural eco- 
nomically distres^ area with high unemployment and genera- 

?pndr/^^--^f ^yi"^P^°y™«"* ^ lo^^'^' but with a hi|h S?- 
11?^ ? '^^^"'^ ^^'^^ oriented jobs with wages being main- 
tained at or near minimum wage. 

nJp w>,fll?rft^®^'^ f^""^®^.* employers are expanding at a slow 
Pr««nn« M ^-^ employer is closing its area plant and moving op- 
erations to Mexico. Another large area of employment is seasonal 

^frS^'^ -"^^^ ^^'^^^ "^"^ the winter and recreation and 
tourism m the summer. 

tec^iS jSlkTrii^i^^P^'"'^".*^^ of people in our area with 
K J ^ higher paying positions, so business expan- 

sion based on these better positions often does not occur. Yet 

fiiT-^^l"^' ^ ^^""f. this is not possible, some- 

times there is a tendency to slip back into welfare programs. 
nrSi,^^ 1'°"^^'^ "^th the DPP started when our bank was ap- 
proached by a community action agency business development spe- 
cialist and a low-income commercial loan applicant. We were ^- 
ni!I?l^^'?iP'"f-^-^ the applicant's fully developed business 
ri^rT^ the liaison between the loan applicant and the local rep- 
resentative of the Vermont DPP. 

As I came to underatand. the Vermont DPP is a partnership be- 
tween the state job start low-income revolving small business loan 
and Vermont s five community action agencies small business tech- 
nical assistance program. 

th^ w'ilJnnf npp^"*^I i'"-^?''*^ the attached description of 

1988 DPP acti^ty Preliminary state-wide results of the 

I eventually became a member of the Job Start Regional Adviso- 
ry a,ard for Northeastern Vermont. Each of the five regional 
boards consist of a local banker, two local business people and two 
low-income representatives. 
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At monthly meetings, we review the status of loans previously 
made and then review all applicants and the merits of their loan 
requests. Through the DPP, loan recipients have learned to main- 
tain their own bookkeeping system and they report monthly on 
their status. 

Every request is unique, an individual earning $630 monthly in 
May 1988 from disability, now has his own custom photographv 
shop because of the DPP. His current income is $1,135 per month 
and growing, and he is now paying taxes, he came in with a loan 
request last Friday, by the way, for more money from me. 

Another loan made in November 1988 was to a husband and a 
wife who were unemployed and now have their own successful jani- 
torial service. 

Our board made nine loans for $46,700 combined with $8,000 le- 
veraged from sources during the DPP 1988 year, compared to three 
loans for $11,000 the previous year without DPP. These were clear- 
ly loans that banks would not have made because job start appli- 
cants are required to have a written loan rejection from a bank 
before they can appear before the job start boards. 

Commercial loan policies in Northeastern Vermont have been 
and will continue to be conservative. Most commercial loans are 
with an established business and/or individuals with excess equity. 
Most commercial loans are normally, from $10,000 to $100,000 in 



size.- 



Most banks require a two-year work history for a commercial ap- 
plicant within the same field. This makes it hard for an average 
mdividual to receive a business loan. . 

Therefore, it is even more impressive that with the DPP techni- 
cal assistance, 14 additional job start eligible loan applicants were 
able to receive $131,700 in financing from non-job start sources in- 
cluding 10 direct bank loans for $71,700. 

Three of these loans were from my bank. It is clear to me that 
without the DPP technical assistance none of these low-income 
businesses would have gotten a commercial loan. 

The Vermont DPP demonstrated that a partnership between the 
public and private sector could work to give low-income persons an 
opportunity to become self-sufficient through small business owner- 

^ ^ese small micro businesses, with fewer than 20 employees, 
make up the back bone of Northeastern Vermont and probably the 
whole country. They need technical assistance to succeed and to 
find financing. ^ . 

I know of no other public or private agency ofTering this techni- 
cal assistance to individuals or light industry of the type that re- 
quires funding for less than $10,000, especially for low-income en- 
trenreneurs. 

In Vermont, the DPP filled this niche. I believe a similar pro- 
gram could be successful in other rural states and in urban areas. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary, I support the continuation of the 
Demonstration Partnership Program. The hopes of myself and my 
bank, are for these individuals, via this opportunity, to have the 
chance to be self-sufficient, to remove themselves from the welfare 
roles, to be paying taxes, and to be active with the local community 
and banks with their deposits and loans through sound financial 
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management, and economic stability and independent spruritv Tha 
Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Kinney. 
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TESTIMONY OF MICHAEL A- KINNEY 
PASSUMPSIC SAVINGS BANK (VERMO'ITJ 
BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN HESOURCES 
OF THE 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MARCH 3. 1989 

REAUTHORIZATION OF THE DEMONSTRATIOM PARTNERSHIP PROGRA.M 

m CHAIRMAN MEMBERS OF THE SUBC0M2-UTTEE. THANK YOU FOR INVITING 
TO TEs5?Fi BEf6rE T^^ TODAY ON THE IMPORTANT ISSUE OF 

?KF ReIuTHORIZAT ON OF THE DEMONSTRATION PARTNERSHIP P^OGRAV sDPP) I 
i^^VT ^cSm^A SU^ OF THE DEMONSTRATION PARTNERSHIP PPOU^v THIS 

PAS? yIaR THROUGH MY INVOLVEMENT WITH THE VERMONT DPP PROJECT 

T HAVF BEEN A LOAN OFFICER AND ASSISTANT TREASURER FOR 0\tR SIX 
VF.p<; W?TH A 150 MILLION DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK IN NORTHEASTERN ^^fOHT. 

KlTIl AN INCOME RANGE OF BETWEEN 512,000 TO 5^0,000. 

MnoTHF'l'-TFRN VERMONT HAS TRADITIONALLY BEi:N A VERY RURAL 
ECON0"?cIu.^mG?RECr;c°D"LEA KITH HIGH ""Ef [l?:"^^^^^ 'pISP^rGf o'f 

WV^f OPERATIONS TO ^'EXICO. ANOTHER LARGE AREA OF E"PLOY.VEK. IS 
SLAsSnAL AND FLUCTUATES BETWEEN SKI RESORTS IN THE WINTER. AND 
— -GREATION-AND- TOURISM IN THE SUMMER. 

TENDC>JCY TO SLIP BACK INTO WELFARE PROGRAMS. 

Mv RFIATTONSHIP WITH THE DPP STARTED WHEN OUR BANK WAS APPROACHED 

LOAN A^pLcAHT AND ?HE LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE VERMONT DPP. 

AC 1 riMC- TO UNDERSTAND THE VERMONT DPP IS A PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN 
THF STATE SoB S^ART LoS InCOME REVOLVING SHALL BUSINESS LOAN .FUND AND 
Te^H^S^^^F^^E^ Suli VaCTION AGEN^^^^^^ 

^Dll^Rrp-nON^r?rE-VERMoS"T''DP^''AL™THf PREL^S^N^R? ^TATE WIDE RESULTS 
OF THE 1988 DPP ACTIVITY. 

I EVENTUALLY BECAME A MEMBER OF THE JOB ^^TART REGIONAL ADVISORY 
BOARD FOR NORTHEASTERN VERMONT. EAp OF THE FIVE REG NA^^^^^^ 
CONSIST OF A LOCAL BANKER, TWO LOCAL BUSINEoSPEOPI.E ANU 
REPRESENTATIVES. AT MONTHLY MEETINGS, WE REVIEW THE ^i"'" 
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PREVIOUSLY MADE AND THEN REVIEW ALL APPLICANTS AND THK MERITS OF THEIR 
LOAN REQUESTS. THROUGH THE DPP, LOAN RECIPIENTS HAVE LEARNED TO 
MAINTAIN THEIR OWN BOOKKELPING SYSTEM AND THEY REPORT MONTHLY ON THEIR 



EVERY REQUEST IS UNIQUE, AN INDIVIDUAL EARNING $630 MONTHLY IN MAY 
OF 1988 FROM DISABILITY, NOW HAS HIS OWN CUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHY SHOP 
BECAUSE OF THE DPP. HIS CURRENT INCOME IS $1,135 PER MONTH AND 
GROWING, AND HE IS NOW PAYING TAXES. ANOTHER LOAN MADE IN NOVE^^BER OF 
1988 WAG TC A HUSBAND AND WIFE WHO WERE UNEMPLOYED AND NOW HA\E THEIR 
OWN SUCCESSFUL JANITORIAL SERVICE. 



OUR BOARD MADE NINE LOANS FOR $46,700 COMBINED WITH $8 000 
LEVERAGED FROM SOURCES DURING THE DPP 1988 YEAR, C0MPAR}:D TO THREE 
LOANS FOR $11,000 THE PREVIOUS YEAR WITHOUT DFP. THF^E WERE CLEARLY 
LOANC THAT BANKS WOULD NOT HAVE MADE BECAUSE JOB START APPLICANTS ARE 
REQUIRED TO HAVE A WRITTEN LOAN REJECTION FRO>. A BANK BEFORE THEY CAN 
APPEAR BEFORE THE JOB START BOARDS. 



COMMERCIAL LOAN POLICIES IN NORTHEASTERN VERMONT HAVE B^~N AND 
WILL CONTINUE TO BE CONSERVATIVE. MOST COMMERCIAL LOANS ARE^UITH AN 
ESTABLISHED BUSINESS AND/OR INDIVIDUALS WITH EXcrSS EQUITY vqST 
COMMERCIAL LOANS ARE NORMALLY, FROM $10,000 TO $100,000 IN SPE MOST 
BANKS REQUIRE A TWO YEAR WORK EXPEHIENCE HISTORY FROM A COMVE.^ciAL 
APPLICANT WITHIN THE SAME FIELD THIS MAKES IT HARD FOR An" a'. ERAGE 
INDIVIDUAL TO RFCUIVE A BUSINESS LOAN. 

THEREFORE, IT IS EVEN MORE IMPRESSIVE THAT WITH THE DFP TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE, FOURTEEN ADDITIONAL JOB START ELIGIBLE LOAN APFL 'CANTS WERE 
ABLE TO RECEIVE $121,700 IN FINANCING FROM NON JOB START SOURCES 
INCLUDING TEN DIRECT BANK LOANS FOR $71,700. THREE OF THESE 1.OANS WERE 
FROM MY BANK, IT IS CLEAR TO ME THAT WITHOUT THE DPP TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE NONE OP THESE LOW INCOME BUSINESSES WOULD HAVE'GOT'^EN A 
COM^MERCIAL LOAN. 



THE VERMONT DPP DEMONSTRATED THAT A PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN' THE PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE SECTOR COULD WORK TU GIVE LOW INCOME PERSONS AN OPPORTUNITY 
To BECOME SELF SUFFICIENT THROUGH SMALL BUSINESS OWNERSHIP, 

THESE SMALL MICRO BUSINESSES, WITH FEWER THAN TWENTY EMPLOYEES, 
MAKE UP THE BACK BONE OF NORTHEASTERN VERMONT, VERMONT AND PROBABLY THE 
WHOLE COUNTRY, THEY NEED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO SUCCEED AND TO FIND 
FINANCING, I KNOW OF NO OTHER PUBLIC OR PRIVATE AGENCY OFFERING THIS 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE Tu INDIVIDUALS OR LIGHT INDUSTRY OF THE TYPE THAT 
REQUIRES FUNDING FOR LESS THAN $10,000, ESPECIALLY FOR LOW INCOME 
ENTREPRENEURS. IN VERMONT, THE DPP FILLED THIS NICHE. I BELltVE A 
SIM^T.AR PROGRAM COULD BE SUCCESSFUL IN OTHER RURAL STATES AND IN URBAN 
AR. . 



MR CHAIRMAN, IN SUMJ^.ARY, I SUPPORT THE CONTINUATION OF THE 
DEMONSTRATION PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM. THE HOPES OF MYSELF AND ,VY BANK, 
ARE FOR THESE INDIVIDUALS, VIA THIS OPPORTUNITY, TO HAVE THE CHANCE TO 
BE SELF SUFFICIENT, TO REMOVE THEMSELs/ES FROM THE WELFARE ROLES, TO BE 
PAYING TAXES, AND TO BE ACTIVE WITH THE LOCAL COMMUNITY AND BANKS WITH 
THEIR DEPOSITS AND LOANS THROUGH SOUND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, ECONOMIC 
STABILITY AND INDEPENDENT SECURITY. THE VERMONT DPP OFFERED THESE 
INDIVIDUALS THAT CHANCE. 
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Vermont Job Start 
Vermont Community Action Technical Assistance Program 

^^mS sow y oMSO businesses that had received Job Start loans durmg the program 
fust fwe yearsTeiealed that 77 percent of the enterprises were sttll m operat.on and that 
70 Dercent had expanded since the initial loan was made. 

P"""' , , „ and potential are evident. Dunng 1988, Job Start 

which represent 128 obs, rcccivcu a lo ai ui ^/••'y^^. ;« lORT Sixtv-two of these 
thP 9^; hiKinessc; that received a total of S 106,500 m ivo/. :>ixiy-iwo oi mtsc 
TuSV^rlltm ^;er^^^^^^^ 12 have expanded or added more employees since 
receiving a loan. ^^^^^^ ^ 53^^ 500. average loan was 

for $6 344 eToans cremed or sustained 101 jobs for an average of 2.1 Jobs per loan t 
for 56,344 inese oans t leverage an additional total of Sj5,800 in 

ing t°m o^her^tuf^sS^^^^^^^^ one SBA 7A loan of S20,0.)0 from a commercial 

The stateleaislature funded business planning technical assistance for loan applicants 
throueiy^'e mScommunitv Action Agencies for Job Start's first nvo '^"1 years when 
83 ST4/2.OCO were made. Without this technical ^nce JJ S ar acu t 
quicklv dwindled to less than 30 loans a year. By the end of FY87, S200,000. or halt ot 

'ouSmfpannership effort to demonstrate the potential of Job Start .0 .ea^^^^ 
inh. .timiilatt private sector small business financing, and assist income eligible Vermonters 
h .13 tlf uffid^ self-emplovment began. Funded by a federal grant of 

r2n"r!!;:SolS^^ Agencu=s once ^f^.^'"^','^^^^^^^^ 
n^sU ance to loan applicants and bonowers. Governor Kunin and the state legi!'lat"re 
"nted The fund $100,000 of new loan money When the funds 'oan^d 
ihe end of Julv, Job Start negotiated a low interest loan of 5250,000 from an insurance 

""■'Xv^iTnt' 'commlni"; Action Technical Assistance Program helped another 15 
Job StJrt bSsses, which represent 27 jobs, secure $139,200 from other sources of 
financing inc hiding 1 businesses that received $66,500 m direct bank loans, 
financing "^='^^'^S ^ ^^^^ ^,,,i,ed Job Start loans, 52 percent have had at least 

o. nn owner g-' Dercent have had at least one owner whose household income 
one woman as J" PJ^ff^al poverty level; 33 percent have had at least one 

fromtro^^eKt ItJd Se^form^f fede'ral as'sistance; and 23 percent have 

S's^a"^ mTdJ ntS irvTrJoSt::^^^^^^^^ counties, nine loans in the 
NortheSf lln om 11 loans"?n central Vermont, and 15 loans in the C -p^^^^^ Galley 
Tegion. Job Start loins, in 1988, were made to the following range of businesses. 
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Graphics Design 
Real EsUtt 
Used Car Sales 
Sigomaker 
Icon Printer 
Peddler's Cart 
Girt BasUts 
Property Manager 
Fabric Painting 
Recycling Center 
Craft Jewelry 
Floor Installation 
Fitness Center 



Auto Repair 
tardscape 
Vid ' Rentals 
Restaurant 
Gift ohop 

R'^Jcmption Center 
Computer Sales 
\YindoMr Cleaner 
Courier Service 
Furniture Rcllnishing 
Jobsite Services 
Paint Contractor 
General Contractor 



Photo Service 
Appliance Sales 
Knit Design 
Janitor Service 
ThjcJcing 
Craft Glass 
Pizza Take-out 
Lavnj/Snowplovr 
Beauty Shop 
Toyaaker 
Daycare 
Bookkeeper 
Silversmith 



VERMONT JOB START 



1978 TO 1988 



THOUSANDS OF DOIlASS 




'SO '31 -82 -SO -04 'SS '66 -87 

Total $1,574,355.00 

£^ DOLUR AMOUNT LOANS 

TechpJcja AssuUnce IS75/IMO *£d ISM 



Your support is needed for a bill currently before the state leaislaturp 
that would add needed capital to the Job Start Revo!S?Loan Fund 
would°:^inr^ Community Action technical Assistance Program This 
would continue appropriate management assistance for 150 Job Start 
businesses and 300 small business start-ups or expansions 

Advocacy Coun^ vJ^ol, f . n ^o™'""' ^ Commission on Women, Verraont Lo^ income 

Fact iheet •- Central Vermont Community Acaon, Bane, Vt 2/S9 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Ms. Sinclair. 

STATEMENT OF JOAN SINCLAIR, COMMISSIONER, ALLEGHENY 
COUNTY, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, BELMONT, NY 

Ms. Sinclair. I am very pleased to have been invited to present 
testimony today. 

By way of background, I am « local Commissioner of Social Serv- 
ices in New York State in a rather small county. 

Also, I am on the Board of Directors of the New York Public 
Welfare Association and chair its Income Maintenance Committee 
which is involved with our State Department of Social Services and 
the Governor's Office, in implementing the welfare reform commis- 
sions. 

I was pleased to hear comments related to the welfare reform 
commissions because I think this particular project fits so well with 
the intent of welfare reform and is a type of project which provides 
the flexibility to communities to implement activities which will be 
in tune with the welfare reform provisions, but outside of the bu- 
reaucracy. I will point that out in my testimony. 

We are very excited about the project we have in Allegheny 
County and appreciate the opportunity to talk about it a bit this 
morning. 

This project, which a number of agencies and educational institu- 
tions in our locality wanted to develop since 1984 only came to frui- 
tion because of the Demonstration Partnership Program. When the 
DPP grants became available, we knew we had found a means by 
which we could test self-employment as an avenue to self-sufficien- 
cy for some in our communities. 

In fact, we had already identified those on our rolls who had at 
least sporadic or partial earnings from self-employment. We 
worked with our clients in actually developing the grant proposal. 

They met with us and members of the community action agency. 
They were very excited, as we were. 

Although we knew at the beginning that we would be facing 
such things as regulatory barriers, our clients themselves brought 
it home as to what the impact was on them when their income and 
their resources were restricted and applied to their public assist- 
ance grant when they were trying to build up a business and how 
it made it virtually impossible for them to do that. 

Allegheny County has one of the lowest per capita incomes in 
New York State. It is part of Appalachia, and has one of the high- 
est percentages of people on public assistance. 

In recent years, however, in coiyunction with the general eco- 
nomic upturn, we have been particularly successful in establishing 
a broad range of opportunities for public assistance recipients who 
are looking to be become self-sufficient. 

We have also been looking for a range of opportunities that does 
not simply bring people from 80 percent of the poverty level, which 
is where they are on public assistance in New York State, to 90 
percent of the poverty level in low-wage jobs. 

We are looking for a real way to self-sufficiency as a means of 
life for them. 
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experienced a 23-percent reduction in the 
number of public assistance households in our county, which is par- 
Affiv,!*' P formation of a consortium"^ known Xe 

AlleghenyCounty Training Consortium, ACTC. 

tJ.AArSI^i}'^ a membership of 10 agencies and looks for means 
to addre^ the needs of unemployed as well as businesses in our 
community and tnes to match those needs. The ACTC is a unique 
group in that a collective leadership approach is used to identify 
needs, develop programs and reach concurrence on what lead 
agency is best to implement the activities and the projects, 
f v,^T>^- ^ busmess development program which is funded under 
lut ST if ^ f^V^J'^^. project which under the auspicious of 
the Department of Social Services or another public entity, would 
have had little or no chance for success. 

ApS?ln*fc® auspices of the ACTC during the planning phases and 
Corporation, our community action agency during design 
and implementation, the project became feasible. 

In 1984, pnor to the formation of our consortium, I considered 
the possibility of promoting entrepreneurship for public assistance 
recipients \fvithin our training and educational agencies 

of >Jp J Vn.t^'^/M/^PSr* i '^'^^^ the State University 
of New York at Alfred. Funds were requested for course work in 

fvfoQfof'fJSf^i®''®^?P'?l"^^?^o°"': "^'^""^ were provided by 
the State Department of Social Services in 1985. 

As we explored providing that course work, we realized there 
were substantial barriers other than the ability to run a small 
business which existed for the public assistance population as it did 
not necessarily for the popuhtion as a whole. aia 

As a result, we did not utilize those funds. But when the consor- 
tium was formed in 1985, and we established a multi-agency goal of 
promoting small businesses, the idea was again putln the table. 
Anticipated barriers were identified, none of which appeared to be 
insurmountable except that it was evident that funds for capitaliza- 
tion of businwses ultimately selected in addition to project develop- 
ment and participant training funds would be required. It was also 
taiown on the outset there would be regulatory barriers and budg- 
etary hurdles to be addressed. ^ 

t«?«^a°!l^'^®fMv'"®5'*'^ perspective it had been almost impossible 
Si?^ • .Jr^ °f unemploved persons to achieve the status of 
self^ufficiency. We simply don't have the expertise within public 
welfare agencies to make those decisions. That was a concern on 
our part. 

In addition, the department regulations in New York State gen- 
erally do not allow for certain business expenses such as purchase 
of capital equipment and payments on principals of loans to be 
exempt from budgetary considerations. 

Child care dlowances also were not designed to be provided in a 
person s own home while they are trying to run a business from 
their home. Training programs were not available and were not 
geared to persons who were self-employed or looking to be self-em- 
ployed. 

The individuals would have to make a decision as to whether to 
take time away from their business to go to training, thus leaving 
their busmess without any activity, or to run their businesses with- 
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out the appropriate training. Frustration with the system, which 
on the one hand claimed to be committed to helping clients become 
self-sufficient and on the other hand presented barriers to achiev- 
ingthat goal existed between the client and department. 

The SBDP was established on the basis of two hypotheses. The 
program would be effective in enabling low-income persons to 
achieve stability. Two, a community agency has a distinct capacity 
to take localized action in orchestrating welfare reform. 

The program consists of three cycles of 6 months each, with eight 
persons per cycle. The first cycle and the second cycle have com- 
pleted their formal program of training. 

Initiation of the third cycle has only just recently begun. The 
staff activities include six basic elements, generation and assess- 
ment of a candidate pool, selection of those who may benefit from 
the program, development of individualized plans and programs, 
monitoring the progress of the participants, assisting in transition 
to self-sufficiency and program administration. 

The program activities are based on close-working relationships 
between the clients and the staff. Training activities include a 
series of eight technical workshops as well as intense one-on-one 
counseling. 

A critical feature of the program is that revenues generated by 
recipient businesses are turned over to ACCORD and placed in a 
revolving loan fund. . 

A pool of $3,000 per cycle has been made available to provide 
lines of credit to participants up to $500 during that six-month 
period. Revolving loan funds are managed by a special loan com- 
mittee. Line-of-credit funds are made available at the discretion of 
the staff. . . . 

Our original intent, however, was tx) have the participants in the 
status of employee of ACCORD Corporation so we could provide 
grant diversion of public assistance funds for on-the-job training 
and JTPA funds for on-the-job training. We found as we started the 
project in that manner, that we had an insurance problem. 

When you have eight separate businesses of varying types and 
all working under one organization, we found insurance companies 
were not particularly attuned to that kind of arrangement. So we 
had to back off on that idea. 

I mention this because of the fact that we needed to have the 
kind of flexibility we have at a community action agency in order 
to do this. T J » 

We could not have done this within the bureaucracy, I dont 

think. . . ,o , t 

We changed the status of the participants to self-employed per- 
sons who received training from ACCORD Corporation. 

We found a way to shelter the income by having contractual 
agreements between the participants and ACCORD, which made 
that income and resource unavailable. I, as a local commissioner in 
New York State, can make a judgment in the interest of welfare if 
a participant income is used in a fashion that is acceptable. So that 
is what we did. We reversed that in order to make it work. 

I know I am getting a little lengthy. I just wanted to let you 
know that we do have a list of participants and directory partici- 
pants. 
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Our first cycle people are the only ones totally completed. We 
originally selected eight. Seven participated fully in the program. 
Three of those businesses are up and running. 

Those folks are completely off assistance. One fluctuates from a 
50- to an 85-percent level of business income. 

All participants are earning more than if they had continued to 
be supplemented by public assistance, or require less of a public as- 
sistance benefit. There are some things we still want to do with the 
project. 

We certainly are looking forward to continuing the project in 
i^ome manner or another because we are looking fcr additional re- 
soui'ces. 

^x} ^^^o^^^ recommended to the subcommittee that a close look at 
the HHS regulations be done. I think we can prove it is possible to 
do a projei^t like this successfully, but the income and resource ap- 
plications fc re certainly not attuned to self-employment. There are 
a number regulations, I think, that could be looked at there. 
Thank yoi. 

[The prepared statement of Joan D. Sinclair follows:] 
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BEFORE 

THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
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reij\ted to 
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ACTC - ACCORD, CORPORATION 
SMALL BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
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ATTACHMENT I 



EXCLHPTS P^OM THE 
IJEV: YORK STATE 
CODES, RULES, AND REGULATIONS, 
BOOK 38 - SOCIAL SERVICES 
CHAPTER 2 
RELATED TO TREATMENT OF 
EARTCINGS FROM SELF- EOT LOYMENT AND 
EXEMPTION or INCOME AND RESOURCES 
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ftLLEGflNY COUNTS 



M 1^ 3uAn Sinclair . 1 an Conft iRRlonBr of Social Sai-vicrt fo. 

AH.oX ?o!n : "New Joi; S;.te. nhUh i. . rural coun.y of •^^'f^J^^ 
tl]olo Jopulltlon. r..ot. fro. urban ar.as, located in the .outn.e.fr. 
portion of the State. 

CoS^^y ACCORD, Corporation, our community .ctlon .gency. 

^1 -..^ e»A*-» In recent vearK. however, In conjunction wivn 

?or pSSuc Ui.i.^-nce reclplrnl* to attain «l f ^.uf f ic lency . 

P.O. 1985 to 19B9 .e ^ave -P-^enced a £3. rf^-J^o^/.: .T^uV 
Public A«ittanc» houtBhold. m teSany "ounty Training 

attributable to the c^Uaborativ. "^J^^.^^^J^to "ncie^ *nd 

fc. « nrTT* TK» ACtC has a core membership OT •y^rn^.j^v 

bu»ln»»*ie« In our Comnun;ty. 

The ACTC . unlaue group I. that a coUcctlve J-^-'^^^ 
u.ed for identifying reed*, developing P/^O;*;' ' '^^^'^^^ j Th^ 
on the lead •goncy for "^tT* '^lUJ^^^ or 

approach of collaboration during devol opmenta 1 P^"" "J; t.^/.nd the 
program, ratner tnan having or.e '^^^^v ^'^^ iu^^i }or "ivtrsal 
•upSort of other* after a project l» ?Ji!t?ve lt"o.pHe. . 

ownership and compliment and for a dynamic and creative at o p 

The Small Business Development Program ^^BDPjU.n ..ample cf^ 
project Which, under the auspice. °^*-,?:S*;rrchIncri;J '^ccc... 

;:d:rthr^i:^i::i^:^;;-^i2^pv" ^ "loS is:-:; r i^r^esign 

dlr.ctlon of fiCCQRD, Corpor.tlon (communi ty •ctlon .gency) ou « 
*nd l-?lM»nt*tlon, th. project bec«m» t.«slDl». 

«.. „r.y « prior to the 'Or.uUtlon of th. ^o.e 

^n^SSrllfy T^:::^ irAn:^.^°Tuii;i: rr for cour„.or. ... 

j;»in 6u.^ne« aevelopm.nt, to D. provided In lV«b. 

«,thou,h fund, -ere approved '-'^ Jl"!,'''^:^:^:^"".^'"''"'!' 
Servlc... It """V^ire^llt^ncr v'. : C:"J:tiri D.yonS of 

ir::dgi'oJ'.ou:d"u:i:e::'p'::cttc... . -.u.t. t... d ot 

utiU2«d. 
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•n,r.p, Snouts:; ^:r^:r"^ ^^^^ 

Participant training funS» „ould b. rpi f . ! P'^oJect dcvcJopn-cnt and 
out.et that th.r. would be reau ftorv rjJ h"^ ^'^^ '^'^ 

*ddr».fct.a. regulatory «ntf budgetary hurdUs to b» 



at ti,e 



".nt.iiy, d.pc-,dent upon the ie!e* o? !p=?rr.^? ? °' '"r.pU- 

MPlOyment In »„y olve,, ™ontn „^ . •PP''"""' Incomp from sbH- 

under -hJch „c « e Jud^^ no I.lf-empTo!::?,! 7" ^'""'■'^'•'"^ 
providing child t.*,, .lIo-io^cJ lnrS ^'^K? "«"""8 ri.„ourcf.s, 

attention to th. f«l th^r therr .1 '-^'"S trilning. oMd l,,tlc 

through .elf-.^pio'men* ' ""P""""" Pursuing «)f.6upi.o-t 

rh-;ro%^^rroV°:;:ir'rr£'"'""^^ 

.ppuc.t.on. Child c.r. .i?o:.;c::':er: norp';oi?ded 'i'hit. 

r/:.i:'-;t^":!^rt"t^e-.j?!:;?- sr:ho : r^^^.^^^ 
?h:'^irl\.:-^-p^^-?lr-^^T^r::u^^ 

co««it^-i;^»r^'*"' •'i*'' • ""^^^^ clalmPd to be 

" ^ 

There did r.ul «ppt^ar to be a way In which the D»pa--ment of s,>-l;il 
C.rvlce. could t.^e the ic^acl in conducting an ent repr'^.^^eh p p. o^;!:. m 
fact, It decided by the ACl th,>t it wOu;cJ be be^t, reoardUv. f 

tetrltory fur Public ALttiBtance recipients. 
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ThPr e ift, and undcrot*ncJab) y «0| m »k«ptjciftfn on the part of Public 
A»»l»tance clivnts rtlatprt to the motive* of the Department. What \*, ftt-cn 
«• overriding In tne Oppii'^ tfrent client ralfltlonkhip Ik tnc Dep^r tmprti ' * 
int»re»t in Kseplrg to a minjnum the benefits expended, rcgardleb^^ of 
poiCntiA) Jong range potitiv© effects of investing In client* In order tc. 
increase their opportunities. 

I Oo not bpMeve that the Department of Social Sprvlcea could have 
been m% fcuccatsful 6% a community action agency with a project of lhi«, 
nature, even If we were aDle to overcome regulatory barrier*. Olcnl* must 
have trust In tr«c n^otlvefe of thote who are providirjg direction, anj ffutl 
f»el free to be open about tMetr individual circumstances. AlthouQh ne 
weie aware of this element at prograjr Inception, it became more stilUn^ly 
apparent during the project. The degree and Intencjty of contacts between 
project ttaff and cMcntb wac such that a variety of personal tjairieii, 
from need for alcohol treatment to spousal rifts rsiated to houit'l.old 
goal»» naaded to b« addressed. 

It aI»o becamj* evident, in certain casec, that there had beer^ pa&t 
fraudulent wi thi-»o Id ir>g of infornoticn on earnings from the Depar tnont » 
This informatiort wat pssentlal to asaetsmg business potential, but would 
have treated a direct conflict If reported to the Department. Ihiv ren.ajns 
an lst»je, and would likely oe addressed by exploring the Creation of some 
tyPe of arxnewty status for future participants. 

In addition to creating a more open and fleKlble aturspheie, ooparated 
from the bureaucratic dcmancJf* of the Social Services Depa tme-'t, thci c arc 
•evttr«l othei" reasons that our commanity action agency (ACCORD, 
Corporation) w^b best fculted anong the ACTC agencies to .die the lead in 
de*i9n and Implementation of the programt 

- Program guaU fit with thoso prc-ea tab 1 1 shed by the ACCORD Board 
of Director^. 

- ACCORD, Corporation, serves a low income population not necessarily 
receiving Public Assistance, and therefore has ability to explore a 
more expanftive ai i ay of funding sources. 

- ACCORD, Corporation, had pre-existing expertise In operating 
bu»inettes as v.ell as strorig ties to other community entitles, jhich 
were willing to le.-id their expertise and resources. 

- A community action agency lo mor» Insulated than a county 
departmer>t from political considerations and approval, facilitating 
startup timing and the ability to structure ar*d utilize a variety of 
matching fu»^U6. In fact, It wts even more critical to implementa 
tlon tfiat the< e was a particularly flexible organization taking the 
lead than we had originally thought. 
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ALLEGAN' C:. 



of f^C^^oTilr^V.U^^^^^ • *t.tu. Of e.n.pioycc 

Public A„,.tanc'c gr.nt d 1 ^^^rS^^unS.^?^: Vr'°'''' * .^^-.nt. 

ft«l»t*nce Program,, JTPA-OJT ?!nl / *' ^ £mplcycc 

Offsetting MrnJngB p*ld by A-COHD ;i ^ ° Purpose of 

th.-job tr.,n,ng. ''^ ^"'^^''^ »^-n bu.ln.:,. development on- 

bu.lnp6696, " *^ reasondDJe rateb for A v4, icty of 



u», And to find a mean', Dv r h ^.^.^ l! ^ 



•tatu., ana to find a mea.v, wMch^^I r *° « 1 f -e-p 1 oyn.em 

PTt^ti.. training, part t r.^^rpioyeS^'oO.?""'' ^ ' ^ ' ^ - - 

r.,u.r.%":;: ^oc:/D.;:•:^:.ro^s^r;a^lr^7^ r^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^-^^^ -^-^ 

r..trlctlon^ C,f lr,comc. 6nO r e.our cet n!n n o ^'''^^ verified 

considered to enhance the ht>aUh or fTi°:? f.* -«tr;ctior.. .e. e 

b.tw«n recipients and ACCORD. Co^oo-Iun I ''^ClPl«'nt, r,cj. „me,»tl 

•greementi* provide for fKo k I ^^'^^o *t»on, Kere ©stabURhnd, Tf,u--u 

to ACCORD, ?or^^o^a^:o":/d^^ ng"t.%"t i*^?-^"^ ^° ^-'^^'^ 

thus allowing both the exempt lOn^frirpr^ ^'L * P'oJed. 

ui.. of earning, for future cipi anraMTn ? '^"^^tance budgctinc, a-d thi 
resource, could not have occur ea Kld Jh^'n ^ *^«^lt«^MMg of inco^r and 
b»en th, i«.rt ag-ncy. ^'-^^^^ had the U'jpa.-tnent Of Social Se. vices 

. «corrT;o:iu:rei:reS'r^;:di-::n'°t;'^ p^--^ 

of issue. Which could nor'Le been ;:cir2^ ^'^'^'^ * 

cooperation b.tweer, .ccORo'^^d' ^% Djp^t^^t'i^lct.'S:^^!^^ ^^^^^^"^ 

- Identification and refoiTjii i^^^i 1^ 1 

orlf-empjoyment .°,n?n« "'"^ Potei>ti«l or .ttual 
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- direct lnvoivmi,nt wUh participant* anO Project !»t«<f fj"^^**;;^ 
! H rtl*M„n with tr*noiiiona! conc«rr,» related to botn entering a^a 
teavlno U2 p oject Special attention .a* given to in..re t);^;*^^*- 

cSmJuterS and 1 wsued m a timely manr.i,., and ^-J'^ ^ ' ^^.^'^''^^ic 
hid prlo? knowledge Of the effpct. of their project Matu^ on Pufclic 
A««i«tan<.e Denefttft. 

- Inturing avallablUty of Departments rxpenise m »mployr,er,t 
U'vic«, casework service, and »peclaJ needti counsel m^. 

. .harlng historical tnfor«.ation with ACCORD, Cor por a I lor. , based or. a 
con»pnt Obtained from e*cri participant. 

that **e were at an oovonvo^w * ^ . . . mnm».Tittjffi hatud on DoSV 

functlon.d m partnerSMp on Other proj«tti, «nd had momentum bi^^vJ PobV 

•uccecft*«> 

1 would clrongly rprommcnd ir.al similar oppor tpnl 1 1 be n.«fle 1 1 - 
ano replicated *«"» pursued. 

would come to mind throughout Ne*. Vork State, 
development of timilai approacheii In other localiUe*. 
a model adaptable to other Jocalltles. 

T;i;:l?M^nt to be .bl^ to ion, ran,, effects. 
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ftLLt6«NY COUNTY 



In order to l<nplem©ot «nd evaiuato the project nod i f ical i one we've 
to b. no.ded, w Hill require .dd^t.onal ra.ource" R^gorSli'i.. 
dSnTo-^^LTr continuation, 1 believe h9 h*ve lea.oJd « g,e«t 

de«I from thl6 QroJoct about the needs of our clientele, the reaUtlet of 
pur.ulng B.lf-e«ploym.nt «m . «,ean. of .Lhlevlng eel f-suf r t c lancy 
S!I 1^" 'elation to mtrlngent Public A^lmtance regu 1 *t io,»v » *nd 

S5lrt!Ui4Ku!?i f;9?T""^^" nirtnm«hirn tn nwrrrnmr nn^itnrln ttnififi Vftfifllf 

Attached to this testimony «re thw folJoHingi 

Attachment I - EKcerpls from the New York state Code*, f<u)ca and 

Regulations, Book 18 - Social Serviceo Cuaptwr 2, 
Related to Treatment of Earninc/s from Sc]f-LmpJoy- 
m#nt and Exemption of Incoire and Remouiqes.^ 

A recent article about the SBOP publlshod m ncw 
York State Department of Social Sc-rvices' PIPELINE 
newsletter , 

Sma 11 Buc i nesft Oeve lopment Pro(^r*n Deu t git, 
submitted by ACCORD, Corporation. 

Allegany County Training Consortium - full 
Membeishlp Li-iting. 

Entrepreneurial Development for Public Acsl^tanrc 
Recipients, prepai ed by Alfred Assonatwt 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to thar© with you my peispective 
of tne Small Busine*a Development Program. It is my since, e wish that the 
information provided will assist in your review of the outcomes, of the 
Demonstration Partneiship Progi am. 



Attachmant 11 • 



Attachment III - 



Attachment 1 1 lA - 



Attachment IV - 
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CHAPTER II DEPARTMENT REGULATIONS § 35J.17 

)52.17 Deflnitioii luid compuUtlon of eiutied Income, (a) Kamed income shall 
mean Income In cash or In kind earned by an Individual through the receipt of wages, 
aaiary, commissions, or profit from activities In which he is engaged as a self*employed 
individual or as an employee. Such earned Income may be derived from his own employ* 
ment such as a business enterprise or farming; or derived from wages or salary received 
as an employee, it Includea earnings over a period of time for which settlement is made 
at one given time, as in the instance of sales of farm crops, livestock or poultry. In 
Instances of lump «um payment for services rendered over a period of more than one 
month, such Income shall be prorated on a monthly basis with appropriate monthly 
exclusions. 

(1) With reference to commissions, wages or salary, the term earned income means 
gross earned Income prior to deduction of any taxes or other personal and nonpersonal 
expenses incident to employment. 

(2) With respect to self*employment. the term earned income means the total profit 
from a business enterprise, farming, etc.. resulting from the gross Income received 
less the business expenses, ie., total cost of the production of the Income as defined in 
paragraph (bH2) of this section. 

(b) Compututton of net applicable incovie. (1) In computing the amount of net 
applicable income to be applied against the estimate of needs, the following must be 
applied sequentially: 

(1) the prescribed work expense disregard; 

(li) prescribed child care expenses; and 

(lil) the applicable amount of exempt earned Income. 
The net amount remaining shall be applied against the estimate of needs in determin* 
ing the amount of the assistance payment. 

(2) For 8elf*employed individuals, those expenses directly related to producing the 
goods or services and without which the goods or services could not be produced shall 
be excluded. However, depreciation, personal business and entertainment expenses. 
Income tax, personal transportation, purchase of capital equipment, and payments on 
the principal of loans are not excluded. 

(3) Where the gross property cost of cUent*owned property used as the home ex* 
ceedt the gross rent receipts, the difference shall be the public assistance recipient's 
shelter need that is payable up to the agency maximum. When the gross rent received 
exceeds the gross property cost, the difference shall be counted as earned Income from 
self-employment and no amount shall be included as a shelter Item in the client's 
budget estimate of need. 

(c) Budgeting earned income for ADC and HR applicants. (1) At the time of appU* 
cation, the amount of earned income used to calculate budgetary needs shall be the 
actual Income anticipated to be received prospectively for each of the initial two 
months. In determining the amount of actual income, the income figures to be used 
shall be based on the verified income as reported for the preceding eight weeks, or any 
part of that time In which the wage earner was actually employed. If income fluctuates 
during such time period, an average weekly amount shall be used. 

(2) The net income thus computed Is applied against need as anticipated income for 
the initial two months r *ess one of the following changes occur during the initial two 
months: 

(I) loss of employment; 

(II) cliange in status of recipient from part-time to f ull*time or conversely; 
(Hi) permanent increase or decrease In income; 

(Iv) permanent increase or decrease In number of hours worked per pay period; 
or 

(v) receipt of income from an additional source of any kind . 

157 SS 2.28*86 
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CHAPTER 11 DEPARTMENT REGULATIONS 5 

may be purchMcd from .nnth«r o.- °y Uie»ocUliervice«dUincl. it 

worker.- con,pen«.Uo„ and other ben^u J^qmA^J^^w.'^ ^ 

niMtortcal Note 

J^ler^:^oZ:lV^.:Z^^^ e pre„..„. ..a., .e 

^^U) ^ When .he recipient U .ged. hi. U,e expectancy u .hort. or he U deen,ed unU..ura. 

tb) by vendor payment when the policy U aulgned to the agency. 

HUturloU Note 

June'l. mo.-"""* •'P^*<»- June 2. l«« e«. 

0,U .^chri.rowre'^aytT"^^^^ 

«.que.t in writing (or su^h L iSfo wince ""P'*"' ^ * 

monthly grant be reduced uflrn„r^ : ^ ^ reque.ted In writing that his 
percent ofu^ho^.Tholdnaed. HoZ. K'^ allowance. The fcoupment shall be 10 

grant reduction .hTcontS^^Sl^i Tct^ll! H^"'"' S"'" 
.hall i,ave been (ully repaid ""^ '"v*"" allowance 

HLtorlcal Note 



156.1 SS 6-31.88 
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(c) If the support payment la made to the wron; Individual, a payment to the comet 
Individual yhall be issued Immediately and recovery or recoupment from the incorrect 
Individual shall Oe made In accordance with section S52.SUd) of this Part. 



S«C. filed Jun« 3. 1970; smdi. fU«d. April li, 1973. Nov. 17. 1B7S: Oct. 21. IMl: DtC. 34. 
IMl; repealed. fUed Auf. IC. 1M4: new fUvd D«c. 19. Itttt M tmergency mMsure; made 
p«rmanttnt by orUer nud Kvb. IS. I9tn tff . Ftb. it. 19M. 

3S2.H Uxeroptlon of Ineome and resouroM- general poUcyr (a) When the terms 
of an award, the legislative intent of a government benefit, the rules of an organization 
paying a benefit, the nature of a trust fund, or the agreed upon intent of a friend. 
nonJegally responsible relative, social agency or other organisation limits the use of cash 
Income, the social services official shall abide by such restriction, when verified. The 
restriction may limit the use of the income to a specified purpose or to a particular 
member or members of the household. However, whenever any contribution from a 
nonJegally responsible relative or friend Is sought to be restricted for the purpose of 
supplementing a State*prescril>ed or ^approved standard it shall not qualify as a permis- 
sible restriction of Income, unless the social services official determines that the health 
and welfare of the recipient would be specifically and materially enhanced thereby. 

(b) No grant or loan to an undergraduate student for educational purposes made or 
Insured under any program administered by the United States Secretary of Education 
shall be considered as income or resources In determining need and amount of assist* 
ance. 

(c) No grants or loans. Including but not limited to undergraduate or graduate school 
grants, loans or scholarships, which are obtained and used under conditions tiiat pre- 
clude their use for current living costs, shall be considered to t>e Income or resources In 
determining need and the amount of assistance. 

(d) For SSI recipients applying for HR: 

(1) In-klnd income as determined by the Social Security Administration must not be 
considered as available Income unless a separate verification of Its availability is 
made: and 

(2) that portion of the SSI grant being recouped by the Social Security Admlnlstra* 
tion must not be considered as available Income. 

HUtorical Note 

Sec filed June 2. 1970; amd«. fUed. June 1. i97C. Nov. 17. 1975; Aug. 14. 1978: Dec. 24. 
1981. Nov. 12. 1982. June 6. 19M eff . June 1, 198S. 
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Comprehensive 
Employment 

PIPELINE 




Volum»>. Numb«rl 



Winter, IQBd 




Allegany Trains 
Entrepreneurs 



Allffiay Counly. oa« <rf Kvtri! rvr»T, 
ipAntly poH<Md coumiM tn wtnem Ne« 
YorK <• » MdoMl UmW with iti EfltrcpT^ 
ftiurabip PfOfTtm, ronntHy known m the 
tuMll BuiiAcu Dt^ilopiMnt Profrim 
(SBOP) Through t unl^fuc «cooor»»e de\i>- 
opmtnt oriinlutkw, iM Allc|<n> Co«fli> 
Trtiiuft* Coniortjum (ACTC). ihe cooBt> 
wu iblt to pul loitxhtT • winning «riiit 
propottJ orti of ihc firtt Prunrimt in the 
Mtloo ipwincBUx <I«il|nci) to provide triin- 
i»| *ad fltuflcul biciiin^ in ntbu public 
MiiiitnMrMip<MUioitAnorciptndtmt1l 
huiAMMt ai a nnini to acJuevifn ttif 
winciwy la J9I7, ihc US Dtp*fTm«m of 
Hetlth «Ad Human SitviMi offered ti\c 
P*a\t vndv lU DemonitnUon Pinn«r>h>p 
frotnm Fooi w»rt won b> (utf s, and tht 
fifth. rofnpprommMely $250,000 h> Ai'(> 
|li> County 

Thi ACTCconmuo'lcn rnembc'orijo 



Utika*. lAcludioi the AlltttQx County 
Community Opxnurhtici SIX] Rural Dm! 
osmtM Corpur«»on (ACCORD -the 
Comnuntt) ActJon A»cr>e>). the Alkfln) 
Cou-itj DSS, PIC BOCES «nd lh« Indvi- 
trilJDcvclopmtMAtiney ACCORDuihe 
khla«eney. tithe urauofthcrAnt^OM 
•JJow (P\cmmeAi Mtnctci Vifity thii roit 

A rectntly rttun itcdcai ih mi Bclffloai 
hMutstheSBDP Thitproicfamiioowcon- 
chiding the Btcond tit three overitpputi 
"eye(ts".FKh"cyel«"tiiui»x months, arid 
rcijaifti thoiit 20 houn per of pro- 
irammcd tdueition tnd triii>in| tn aueh 
ftrtu u tewMntln^ mti1[et)nt «(t«cnuir\|L 
CAih rrt«nt|tfncni, |iecnllfl|. utet tod 
tniurine* The cfiftprefiiurihip tnitrucuon 
coruisu of \ttttd romau. luch ti wori- 
ihopi, wminri md coniuluttont. Duruii 
the iimt not itken up by thett teiUitiei. 
PanieipAnu leiuilly run their buitneiict 
A'ly prnfit* etmed ire pttccd (n tn iteniw 
iceowrj miinuined b> ACCORD for each 
bukinftx ftjturc r>eedi thui, tha iitcome U 
rw^' ixiilable u> m»e« the ran<eipui»' ncedi 
«*)d doc» nnt reduce ihci: public tai«tuirc 
(funUnucd on f>att 2} 



Broome Keeps 
Pace Via 
Education 



Broum«Co(nnun»iyCoIIc|e hit operated 
• PithUc Atiuuncc Compftheniive CwpJoy 
iwent (PACt) profTiffl linca November 
I «7. w)d o« Septe mber U. 1 98 JJ iponiortd 
» prcM coRfirroc« to proniote awartocit of 
*t»at thii pfTjifam it lecompliihif^. PACE 
Pfo*»4ei AFDC careukcr pjircnt* with the 
auppoft Mrvic<}$ neeeiivy for tham to 
oofflpkte a OAe>ytir ecrtiTicaie or two y«tr 
dcffce. tnd to find employment thai will 
allow them tn achieve self lufTictcncy 

SpeaUni «i the aawi confartnee wftt 
State Social StfMceeComimsttonerCmr A. 
Penlea, formtr Broome Cninty EMCutivt 
Cart Youog. Broome County Sodal Servicaa 
CommissMTcr Joiffph SanTihppo tod BMome 
CommufiUy CoUcfc Prattdani Dr. Don 
IMiow CommltUaarr Parties txpla^nad 
PACF maani edi»c«tion and oppoitunlty 
for ktutdradi of indjvidutli One of tha 
key* to aoonoraic teltiufnclancy ia tht 
opTonunity (or public uuMtftca rtdpi- 
(cCMiOiucd on ptjt 2} 




Mw^t4 • Bfitkifr rhtwH'Ktnm tilt |« ikM 

iC«M»t}ii*itf NYtDts^ M*Mib*i«M(Ui>aMO. 
C*1 T»M> ihmt* IrMM Cmm^ fM*tttn)i Km* 
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ALLEGANY 
TRAINS 

(co»tlnu$i film f«tc /> 



iruo. A|«n from the knowUdii h< of ihi 
liiBi^ ueh p«nicip«m comti iMiy from ih« 

• bMiMM pk^ • Udfitr lytum »nd • euh 

Th« Rm cytH W from Apn« thro«|>i 
Oouku 1 9n. AAd MH\»d fliht tndnridMU 
id flptmiai tttir bu»iA«uM «^ich Included 

• Ue»Md d«y can ftciltey. t c«nln« ifoonuni 
•id bocrdiH tiubiUhintm, « tnpt^ 
nptlrihopwtatehcn »«rvic* AM but one 
ef tfat busiawiM U or«r»»W Uie Wiek. 
M)dthaiontlictp«cudu>rf»^vi iufirob- 
l«mi Id t)M Dcnfcw (Aornkk. For the Mcocd 
eyete. nuMlni from Au|utt 19M thnxitih 
JifMMry l9t>.«i|ht iadivkiutb Mkcnd 
uB6tr I rtviMd icnrilAi proc«M deti|Md 10 

fOt^OM JflVOlvCflWrrt of M\diMJu4ll W^Oil 

ptrtoMl f irttfrnttiAoei wouldlttmi Oic iffic- 
livtiMM of tht proinm. T«a Individuth will 
b« In Ihe third cycle, to ivn frocn 

F«WM/y thKMih Jo)) 1989, of whom t*o 
wfllWdMkUJSSIrMiplent) 

Cemrt) to the iwoocu of tht SBDP Uthc 
itvoMai JoM fufid U»M of gp w $ » .150 
art iviiUWi loprotrim p*nicip*ntft w iMd 
copiut, »oeilA|cip<ul or etp«Uion c$vMl 
"Thb mooty U cn»ci«l to then mull buii- 
aMi ^eo^" eiplAiAed All»t«ny County 
DSS CoasttiUour Jotn StnctAir, they 
fvrty tuaUfy hr eoort«tioo»l fta»«««j." 
Hmm Iokm hi»e ••Mnnii." howmr 
fMifiMU muK Mcopl utiMtac* withbuii- 
Mit »UMui« tad ktn^xtm muiM$ma>i 
Uthli way, n^yoMMof ih< lotni U onwrKi 
to Uw nttnt foulbU, 10 thtt the ftodi m«y 
biftteMedioU»rp«nldpuu. inti 

ted th» offonveuv to vtiji the 
Ml MIU IMS pmikMrM of hofowv 




fMrit Ciaaliiliiw. Alto|M> CM«r Dll 



tnd i»eWe, ifHl hid t«en on public asiiiuf^c 
tvT ibowt i»eh • ye v» prior loenrolJi«| in the 
SBDP 'i h»d •bwt fourwin yetft ixpeh- 
•nee 4s I tJKho'i tidi in Moouuxi 
5ehoo>i»ftdBOCES."»heiiJd.**butlcouVJ 
ne V e r ht% e run thii bom I wi thottt the butuM u 
irtiAtng I |o( from thi profrtm." 

Beeawie ofthe naturt of Mir-amptoymtnt, 
the iranthion 10 iilf-wfRciaAcy for SBDP 
panicipaAU will b« more gradual than for 
those |»niaf to work for othen.Thli tcnttftier 
proceii ii tipcctad to have lu rewards 
axpteincd Ptvrea Director Ed WeUK 
*|ia that] theM pacpW will b« providwi 
urvicti oaadad ut the oommunhy. ai well ax 
produetni job* for othen la many caie« " 
The lucceii ofthe prof;;ajn wiU be ivaluaiid 
b> racutty of Alfred Uoivmity, and ifforu 
art underway atftady to obtain 1vt*i>r4 to 
enable the prapam to eowiove be>ond lh« 
etpimion of the federal 



National Puerto 
Rican Forum 
CEOSC Leads 
Welfare Mom To 
Independence 



Evet/n Kodniuez bad two itr>kei aM^ntt 
her atRady when the $nxil*d Utt July in the 
Comprehenilve Employmeftt OppnmiaJt) 
Support Canur (CEOSC) opcritwl br the 
Naitonal Puerto Rtoan Fonim In New York 
City At the a|e of 27. with thfat youflf 
chtidicfl and • fourth on dtc way. the was 
evicted from her apartment to Apnl 1917 
For tb tteit five roouthi. her family tharad 
an abandooad baiemant apanment with other 
homelcu tadividuala. ly Seplemher the wai 
OJ. I t ttiit MaMWMrirnwiihl 
laur. IntA ao apartmem of her own. 

M> RodrituatbadcomrUtadblithichoo) 
and oM ytar of ooUeie. and Bcadad DO futber 
preparation for tho aacreUnaVwofd-Pt^ccaa- 
isi course \n which ibc enroUod at the 
CEOSC. In Novembar 1 98$. aha completed 
this G(Hirte. and ^lan a umfunty appoint* 
meal M a kiyboard spceialiil for an offlca 
ofthe New York Sute Department of Social 
ScTVieei She U prtpafift| for the ClvU 
Sentcc axamtnatkM la Februar) 1919. 
which should allow her io (u*^ < permanent 
aitpointment In the mcsnlinte. M«. Rod- 
n|uei' waiei have been sufHeient to eloie 
her fimH>'s PA esie, an accomplrthment of 
u-hleh the ItjustiTisbty proud 



Broome Keeps Pace 
Via Education 
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Small Business Development Program Design 

This discussion of the Small Business Development Program (SBDP) Is divided 
into three components: first, the initial project as it was designed, including 
a brief history, the partnership, and the resultant project; second, the program 
as It evolved with experience (This will include some program operating detail, 
the partnership influences, and the resultant changes.); and third, a discussion 
of this typR project in the broader context of its role in a local economic 
development strategy and as a potential model for duplication. 

The initial project grew out of a series of meetings of the Allegany 
County Training Consortium (ACTC). This group formed in 1985 to coordinate 
economic incentives to two plant expansions in the area. (See Attachment A 
for membership listing.) 

With the group's success in this area and a clear example that coordination 
and cooperation is essential, we moved ahead to focus our attention on other 
employment and economic problems. One concern that arose immediately was the 
general lack of support to small businesses (under 20 employees), which were 
the dominant business type in a rural area such as Allegany County. Further, 
these small businesses were less apt to be informed of what might be available 
through existing employment and economic development and support services. In 
response, two county-wide small business seminars and ongoing information- 
sharing groups have been developed. 

As a result of our continuing work with small businesses we identified an 
interesting subgroup of microbusinesses that periodically received public 
assistance to supplement thei- self-employment. Three agencies took the lead 
in working with this group- Allegany County Department of Social Services 
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Small Business Developinpn t Program Design (continued) 

(ACOSS); Allegany County Private Industry Council (ACPIC); and Allegany County 
Con^unuy Opportunities and Rural Development (ACCORD) Corporation, the county-wlde 
Co^nunUy Action Agency. A business day was planned, and the businesses identified 
through the public assistance caseload were encouraged to attend (15 of a caseload 
of approximately 25). From that r^eting a clearer understanding by all parties. 
agencies, and businesses alike led to the beginning of the Small Business Develop- 
went Program. 

Clearly two major problems needed to be addressed by any program. These 
were common to any economic developrr«nt effort:. 

1. Capital development; and 

2. Business operations and vocational /skil 1 improvements. 

Hov^ver. the situation of ou - clientele and tneir periodic reliance on public' 
assistance for support placed unique regulatory obstacles to their becoming 
self-sufficient. They were caught in a unique ■■Catch-22.. . The public assistance 
regulations required that any earned income be reported and this used as a deduction 
from any ™,nthly benefit. There was no allowance for re- ,nvest,ner.t in tools. 
equip..nt. or other Hems that would assist in their businesses' becc.ing self- 
sufficient. This was further compounded by the difficulty of apply.ng existing 
OTPA funds to enhance self-employment capacity through improved bu,iness skills. 

Finally, as all of the businesses were currently operating. tl,e program 
would need to allow for their business operations needs to service clients or 
generate inventory. 

First, the local Community .Action Agency (CAA) was designated to take the lead 
in developing an approach identifying resources to address the problem. As a 
private non-profit geared toward grassroots approaches, and with experience in 
operating fee generated services such as housing ma„agen*nt and day «re services, 
considerable in-house expertise ,r business operations was available. The CAA 
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SiMll Business Development Program Design (continued) 

sou9!.t funding through the Demonstration Partnership Program and was subsequently 
funded in September of 1987 to research and demonstrate a prooram to address this 
unique situation. 

The initial program was to involve three cycles of eight participants 
identified by ACDSS. The Private Industry Council was to provide intake, business 
development and support services, capital management, funding sources linkages 
through daily contact with the program, and a small revolving loan fund. The 
first cycle of participants brought about three clear p essures to modify the 
program. 

1 Strict adherence to a six-month program was difficult. Participants 
entl'red with a variety of businesses at different ^V^!^°L h'o w"^^^ 
v,ith different needs to achieve self-sufficiency. Some "^eded only 
minimum support, and others required participation for at least a year. 

2 A more effective means of supporting the funding and developing the 
' business was to allow income generated to be sheltered and managed 

by the CAA for re-investment. This provided a direct incentive to 
generate capital and provided a secure income during participation 
in the program. 

3 Because of the diversity of businesses and their nature (generally labor 
■ intensive, such as chore services, forestry services, handyman, and so 

on), the CAA needed a much better knowledge of local markets to assist 
in moving these bus'-nesses toward self-sufficiency. 

The project evolved and modified to meet these areas. Hrst, participants 

were graduated as they became re dy. Generally early graduation indicated a 

need for better budgeting and identification of a supplemental ancillary market 

to bring in additional income. Quicker graduation from the program meant less 

time for capital accumulation, so revolvi.ig loan funds were used fc- approved 

re-investment. Those participants requiring longer time based on a reasonable 

business plan were kept in the program. New participants to the program still 

entered in the pre-established six-month intervals for three cycles. 

The second major modification to the project involved the means of support 

to the families during their participation. Because income generated was to be 
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Si pan Business ^vH.pnm ^rogra. Des.on (.„nt.n„».. 

;::::rr" - 

from the public assistance system. 

"n^^^y. the CM ..enoo. a .a..et st.., to I.enm, "nUhe- ...ets fo. 
our participants to se.-,. "UH ass,stance f.o. o. ,oca, .nive.sU. an. 
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our participants. 

As we enter tHe t.. cce Of 0. pa.icpants in tHe p.Ject one .a.or 
P-,e. ,3 appa.ent. As the ,.a..ation .o. tHe p.,.. .as .eco. sta,,ere. 

"i;: T ' ""^^^ - -on. sta,e 

r 7°"""°^^^ — ea..esse...t.ep.o,ect. ,n a 

.roa.e. context u nee.s to .e a..esse. in te.s o. t.e p.o.ecfs .o,e as it 
relates to overall small business support f,rst ,n tP , . 
. , "PPori, first, in terns of how the project 

has addressed the need AH -f th« k 

.f the businesses entered the project generating 
--^ere,at.e to the public assistance benefit. Thus. the. ,n needed 
ntstobecon«selMu.,c,entofthe public assistance 

: "7"'^"^^^^^^^-^-- -—est extent. Por e.a.p,e. our 
WO-C.C e repair.an. who could o., .epair Uwn.owers. was subject to the ob.ous 

:::;; ;;7 ^'^ - — — edge needed to be broa^ne^ 

s o ------ - 

--.-soon. The training to acco™«date his expansion i„to these 

--y-e,S.nths but Should produce a business service broad enough to 
;:;7^^~^'--- —-ect,f,t is to be duplicated 

nesses. The current length of the project need,ng extended suooo t . 
.„H ,k ^ extended support for second 

th,rd cycle participants w,n be .nav.ilable This f.rt„ h 

ouie. mis factor needs to be heavily 
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Small Business Development Program Design (contTnued) 

weighed in making recommendations for duplicating the project or in the context 
of where these businesses fit into an area's overall economic development efforts 
and support. 

Finally, 1 would like to take the liberty of summarizing the project and 
recommend some essential components necessary to insure the success of future 
efforts in low-income entrepreneurial development. First, from the vehicle or 
lead agency point of view, from its inception this type project was recognized 
as needing a unique expertise, flexibility, and approach that is generally not 
available in public agencies. The need to manage capital of a variety of 
businesses, establish expertise, and involve low-income individuals and businesses 
requires a flexibility and operating style that invests individuals in the 
discussions and directions of the program and their business efforts, A community 
based non-profit agency offers the best mix for success. 

Another major area to address is the need to offer the program to categories 
of participants beyond those solely on public assistance. Although these are a 
significant subset for participation, dislocated workers and individuals with 
incomes nearer to those income levels of eligibility for JTPA programs offer 
a wider pool of potential applicants. This is necessary to tap the diversity 
of available local markets and provide small business services to the unserved 
population , 

Operationally, any duplication of this program should allow for the different 
levels of services needed by individuals. Some are in need of short-term supporti 
for others a longer start-up may be necessary, providing not only small business 

training but increasing the business' scope through vocational training. Further, 
services need to be tied to benchmarks achieved by the business indicating the 
feasibility of the business and the commitment of the owner. For example, income 
sheltering for six months greatly assists the capital re-investment of the indivi- 
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Small Bus iness Deveiopitient Program Design (continued) 

dual into h-.s business, but probably will not meet all capital needs. A 
revolving loan fund needs to be available to supplement earned capital and used 
as the business shows continuing evolution toward self-sufficiency. These 
revolving loan funds need to be sensit.ve to small loan needs, under $5,000. 
Currently lending institutions in our area require a minimum loan of $20,000. 
beyond the reach and need of current clients. Even state and federal lending 
sources generally require minimums far beyond the needs of our clients. Its 
one of the ironies of our system that you can't seem to get a "little" assistance. 

Finally, any program design needs to be part of an overall economic develop- 
ment activity of an area. The current system ' economic aevelopment combines 
a wide variety cr incentives to produce jobs in assisting expansion or attracting 
bigger businesses through two incentives. JTPA and economic development funds. 
These incentives art rareV ao> to be extended to the small business in any 
form. In many cases these small businesses provide resiliency to an economy 
and are able to capitalize on tertiary service markets created by overall economic 
improvements. This recognition and willingness to address true small business 
needs was apparent in the early efforts of the Allega.y County Training Consortium 
and continues with the various agency involvement of our current Demonstration 
Tartnership Program. 

Program Design Summary - Demonstration Partnership Program 

The final area to be addressed is how our particular project utilized resources 
within the Demonstration Partnership Program and recomn,endations as to how future 
Demonstration Partnership Program might be enhanced regulatorily by modifications 
in the statute. Our particular project was funded under the first round of the 
program. Five projects were funded nationally for varying periods of 12-24 
months. 
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Program Design Sumnary - Demonstration Partnership Program (continued? 

Of first concern is the length of projects. Most research and development 
programs require a greater period of time to test the validity of their approach, 
particularly as the partnership brings together unique combinations of resources, 
often from several agencies and sources. In our particular case results will be 
limited to information generated in an 18 month program. This limits our ability 
to draw conclusions of longer range impact and longer range or secondary needs 
of participants. I would recommend a project duration of five years including 
third party evaluations. 

The current program also lacks an adequate mechanism for dissemination and 
duplication of successful efforts. Current regulations require a third-party 
evaluation and production of a report and findings to HHS/OCS. There are 
currently no clear fundings or methodology to replicate successful models. A 
training or technical assistance or other mechanism needs to be developed to 
identify, implement, and evaluate successful trodels nationally through the 
community action network. Adequate funds need to be set aside within the OPP 
for this effort. Three rounds of funding have been solicited, with a growth of 
program models in a variety of areas. Information from successful and unsuccessful 
projects needs to be better disseminated to insure better program judgments in 
developing local projects. 

Currently there are major revisions of the nation's welfare system being 
drafted through reg-jlations. The results from projects funded through the DPP 
need to be linked with the development of regulations workable in defining and 
achieving self-sufficiency. As HHS is currently responsible for drafting these 
regulations, knowladge learned from their own development program needs to be 
taken into account. Our particular project raises questions regarding definitions 
for employment versus self-sufficiency, income sheltering, and business resources. 
To my knowledge this internal coordination of results does not happen within HHS, 
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Pr ogra. Design Wry . [)ea K,nstr a tion Partnersh,n Pn.gra. (continu.dt 

The Challenge of cstabl,sh,ng a unique local partnersh,p testing new hypothesis 
^"d .n son,e cases serving new low-,ncoa,e populations requires an eas,er .echanisn, 
within the progra. to grant waivers of regulations. Many of the programs, such 
»s ours, have not s,.ply tested a new approach but have further challenged regula- 
tions that ,.pede the transition of families to self-sufficiency. If we are truly 
to learn ,f new approaches or ,deas .re superior to the working syste.. then 
waivers allowing these tests and challenges used need to be expedited and forth- 
coming to further our research. 

F-nally. the program needs to maintain us approach of utilizing CAA's as 
the catalyst and core to change. The "grassroots" philosophy of CAA's. their 
cor.itn.nt to involve low-,nco.e persons in their own solutions, the flexibility 
and ability to bring other resources to various projects, all lend naturally to 
the success of partnership programs. Further, the day-to-day contact of CAA's 
with systemic barriers to participation or self-sufficiency of families .eans 
they are best able to identify problems and outline solutions and to offer the 
opportunities and tools to allow low-inco.e persons to participate in ther future 
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ABSTRACT 

This evaluation report focuses on preliminary results of a 
federally funded program supporting entrepreneurial development 
among public assistance recipients, in 1987, the "Small Business 
Development Program" was funded as one of five demonstration 
projects nationwide by the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services Demonstration Partnership Program. The Program is spon- 
sored by ACCORD Corporation - the Community Action Agency for 
Allegany County, New York. Three topics are addressed in this 
status rep-^rt:' (1) a description of various barriers facing 
public assistance recipients as they pursue entrepreneurial 
activity;; (2) a description of program elements and activities; 
and (3) presentation of preliminary evaluation results. 
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THE PROBLEM 
The Small Business Develop-^e-it Pr.. 

- .J- ■°" - — 

Agencies,, Departments of Social 
services., Private industry Councils, interested in . v 
term patterns of welfare dependency. ""^ 

Regulatory Barr.o>.c 

At the outset of the cirhp 
existed to ■ -9"latory barriers 

existed to self-employment activity by the t . 
First « . '5^'^ population, 

first, a major disincentive to self Pmm 

earned , ^el f-employment is the fact that 
earned income is offset bu nr ^ 

assista P-Portionate reductions in public 

assistance payments, since it . 

' --^ative is Often stifled. Second 

training dollars availablP ft, . i=econd„ 

Act „TPA, flo t '"^"^"^ Partnership 

(JTPA) flow to employers Th^^= , 

lated ^ , < ''"^'"5 self-employment re- 

lated training and those potenHal n.. <^ 

potential providers of such training 
have not been able to access such 

these two barriers addit ' ^° 

the SBDP " -^f-ed as 

par J T""' " -P--tation. Por example, program 

- cipation has required full .^..^^^^^ ^^^^ 

personal financial information. ..closure has., in some 
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instances, triggered the need to comply with "bonded mortgage" 
regulations of the Department of Social Services. 

In a more subtle fashion,, the regulatory system,^ per se, has 
provided obstacles to program success. While often 
administrative in nature (see Administrative Barriers, below),, 
the very ambiguity of a multi-layered system has continually 
challenged the programming skills of SBDP staff and ACTC members 
alike . 

These regulatory barriers demand a variety of responses 
including:- waivers from New York State Department of Social 
Services (and perhaps federal HHS)„ advocacy and conflict manage- 
ment skills from SBDP staff in clarifying participant rights and 
responsibilities,, dnd creative programming - finding alternative 
means for delivering business development program elements such 
as financial support or personal development. 

Technical Business Skill Barriers 

Many public assistance recipients have innovative ideas for 
business activity in the sense that they have a business concept 
in mind"'- they perceive of or have acted upon an opportunity for 
increasing the yield of factors of production at their immediate 
disposal. Indeed, self-employment generated income as reported 
to income maintenance personnel was one factor which led to 
interest in creating the SBDP. Such individuals, however, are 
typically pre-entrepr eneurial . They lack the technical skills 
needed for identifying and marshalling these factors in any sys- 
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tematic fashion In some cases, this deficiency is represented 
by the need to develop a market focus. For manv, the challenge 
may be a matter of coping with the nuances of bookeeping, accounts 
payable and receivable, internal revenue service requirements, 
permit applications, and zoning requirements. For most, the sort 
of business pl&nning required to pursue financial assistance from 
either public or private sources is simply beyond reach. (Drucker, 
1985) 

Such technical business skill barriers created a number of 
challenges for the SBDP. As discussed below, (see Personal 
Barriers),, personal barriers often needed to be addressed prior 
to or in the context of skill development. In addition, program 
staff had to design a training and development regime which was 
limited by and responsive to a number of constraints: time,, the 
need of participants to be working in their business, the need 
for and nature of lecture-type instruction,, the need for and 
nature of individual business counseling, and the availability of 
trainers . 

Capital Barriers 

Like most business start-ups (Luke,, et.al. 1988 , p. 79),, 
self-employed public assistance recipients face problems of cash 
flow and working capital. However,, this population faces an 

^Qity to obtain fiancing from conventional sources. Such 
individuals generally lack personal assets for collateral,, have 
poor credit histories and,, as noted above,, lack the sophist ^ca- 
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tion needed to access capital from conventional sources. More- 
over, public assistance regulations have limited allowable 
personal assets limited to $1,000 and have limited •'income 
disregards" for investment, depreciation, travel, and promotion. 

As with other ba»Tiero discussed in this section, the 
challenge of responding to capital barriers is interwoven with 
other barriers. Developing the capacity to access conventional 
sources of financing or, for that matter, to self-finance 
seemingly incidental *tems (e.g. truck repairs, start-up 
inventory) demands skill in co.iceptualizing and prioritizing 
business needs. Particularly problfn>matic in this regard is the 
undisciplined approach which participants often manifest relative 
to personal finances per se and to making the distinction between 
personal and business assets. In many cases this lack of disci- 
pline stems from a poor understanding of Household budgets - a 
problem ocited, perhaps,, in the way(s) in which v ^ifare dollars 
are distributed. 

Relative to the lack of discipline is a phenomena which SBDP 
staff have come to label as a "hand to mouth" culture. In addition 
to working against efforts to foster individualized business 
investment strategies, this orientation has posed administrative 
challenges to SBDP s-aff relative to efforts to track participant. 
(business) revenues. 

Personal Barriers 

Long term public assistance recipients are typically 
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distrustful of "the system" - government agencies, banks., 
insurance companies,, etc. m addition., such individuals often 
lack self-management and self-confidence in their efforts to 
become participants m the economic system. In some Cases 
recipients carry psycho-social baggage m their efforts to free 
themselves from the welfare system. Problems of illiteracy, 
substance abuse, and domestic turmoil may iin,it one-s ability to 
pursue legitimate self-employment activities. Por single parent 
householders, finally,, inability to access child care limits 
self-employment activity. 

The Challenges faced by SBDP staff relative to such personal 
barriers have largely been defined in terms of reconciling the 
conflicting personal demands and limitations of participants with 
their entrepreneurial efforts. Note that such reconciliation may 
compromise one or both sets of interests. Moreover,, these 
personal barriers also tax the resources and counseling skills of 
SBDP staff. 

Administrative Barrie rs 

Federal,, state and local efforts to support business 
development activity cends to be quite diffuse. For public 
assistance recipients, poor integration of employment and 
training services is compounded by the fact that these services 
must be coordinated with an array of social welfare delivery 
systems. Thus far. the evidence indicates that this coordination 
generally does not occur. (Burghardt and Fabricant,, 1987 , Ch. 8; 
Levitan S Gallo,, 1983 , ch . 2) 
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In the case of such administrative barriers, SBDP staff have 
needed to learn the nuances associated with a world of micro- 
level regulations and localized policy systems and sub-systems, 
while these systems (e.g. County Department of Social Services,, 
PIC) have clearly been supportive of SBDP at the leadership level 
and no-less than benign in their support at sub-leadership 
levels, long standing administrative routines and personnel dis- 
positions have proven problemmatic. 



THE PROGRAM 

Sensitivity to the types of barriers indicated above has not 
been part of current discussions of welfare reform. Attention 
has centered on preparing people for work, per se. (Levitan,, 
1987) A programmatic response at the national level to 
facilitating self -employment opportunities for public assistance 
recipients is not part of current policy debate. Innovative 
programs have emerged, however,, at the state and local level. 
(Gould and Lyman, 1987; Kanahele, 1981). The program described 
below describes one such effort. 

AS the result of income reporting requirements for public 
assistance recipients in Allegany County, New Yor)c, the Allegany 
County Training Consortium (ACTC) became incresingly aware of the 
barriers noted above over the 1986-1987 period. ACTC Includes 
representatives from Allegany County Community Opportunities and 
Rural Development Corporation (ACCORD), the Allegany County De- 
partment of Social services (DSS), the Allegany County Private 
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Industry Council (pic,, the Allegany County office of Economic 
Development, the Kew York state Department of Labor, the Cooper- 
ative Extension, and representatives from various vocational and 
higher educational institutions in the area. As a result of th^s 
awareness, aCCOPD Corporation (the designated community action 
agency m the county) applied for and received a si60,000 demon- 
stration grant from the Department of Health and Human Services 
(HAS, in 1987. The remaining membership of the ACTC agreed to 
provide in-kind support services as well as overall policy guid- 
ance. The grant funds were to be used to staff the Allegany 
county small Business Development Program ,SBDP,. Three staff 
persons were to bo hired with program funds for two years. 

The SBDP program was established on the basis of two major 
hypotheses:. ,i, the program would be effective in enabling low- 
income persons to achiev, stability and economic self-sufficiency 
by accessing,, organizing and promoting availa-e resources;, and 
(2) community action agencies such as ACCORD have distinctive 
capacities to take localized action in orchestrating welfare re- 
form. 

The SBDP program consists of three training cycles - eight 
persons per cycle, six months each cycle. Pirst cycle and second 
cycle participants have completed their formal program. Initia- 
tion Of the third cycle has only recently begun. 

SBDP staff activities include six basic elements: genera- 
tion and assessment of the candidate pool, .election of those who 
n.ay benefit from the program;, development of individualized pro- 
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grams; monitoring the progress of program participants; assisting 
in the transition to self-sufficiency -- especially through 
capital development; and, program administration. The program 
activities are based upon a close working relationship between 
clients and staff. Training activities include a series of eight 
technical workshops as well as intense one-to-one counseling. A 
criticial feature of the program is that revenues generated by 
incipient business operations are turned over to ACCORD and placed 
in a revolving loan fund. In addition, a pool of $3,000 per 
cycle has been made available to provide a revolving line of 
credit not to exceed S500 per participant at any one time. 
Clients are to have access to such funds based upon needs iden- 
tified in a bona fide business plan. Revolving loan funds are 
managed by^a special loan cormittee. Line of credit funds are 
made available at the discretion of SBDP staff. Moreover, public 
assistance benefits of program participants are not offset by 
revenues generated by business operations. 

A rural county located in southwestern New York state with a 
population of approximately 50,000 persons, Allegany county's 
economy can best be described as mixed. Activity is dominated 
by a handful of major industrial employers,, agricultural 
activity, and services. The two largest industrial employers in 
the economy (both Fortune 500 affiliates) have experienced 
expansions in the last 24 months. ACTC assumed • ^ership role 
in spearheading public sector efforts to facilitate chese 
expansions . 
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EVALUATION 

Self-sufficiency 

Achieving client self-sufficiency depends, in large part., on 
the extent to which various barriers to self-employment are 
addressed. To this point, the program has met with mixed results 
m addressing these barriers. 

Regulatory barriers have, on a macro level, been addressed 
quite successfully. Satisfied that income earned from incipient 
business operatio.is was to be placed in a revolving loan fund, 
DSS agreed to continue to provide the full amount of eligible 
public assistance per client. The fact that this waiver was 
executed at the local level is perhaps a product of the cooper- 
ative working relationship that has existed for some time among 
local developmental entities through the aCTC. 

It should be noted that the County DSS provided such clear- 
ance based upon verbal approval from state officials. mdeed, 
the County has assumed some degree of risk in agreeing to the 
income sheltering provisions of the SBDP. 

Regarding the oso of JTPA funds to support training of self- 
employed individuals, an initial agreement was reached between 
ACCORD and the local PIC to treat program participants as ACCORD 
staff with ACCORD receiving jtpa funds as the employer, since 
this proposed arrangement caused concerns about liability and 
contributed to program overhead costs, an alternative arrangement 
was sought. The solution has been to treat the program 
participants as "trainees" and ACCORD as a bona fide training 
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organization - a very non-traditional role for a community action 
agency. In essence, ACCORD is acting as a vendor of training 
services. As was the case in the agreement with DSS, noted 
above, the cooperative culture among local entities appears to be 
a factor in reaching this agreement. 

Access to capital has emerged as perhaps the critical 
barrier for Cycle 1 and Cycle 2 participants. Moreover, timing 
of skill development, business planning, and capitalization is 
both critical and challenging. There has been,, for example, 
pressure to capitalize activity in the absence of fully developed 
business plans or without exposure to the full range of develop- 
ment activities. Based upon their experiences with Cycle 1 
participants, ACCORD staff recognized the need to identify 
operational barriers and individualized action plans per business 
at a much earlier date. In retrospect, first cycle participants 
were allowed to drift somewhat in their developmental activity 
while ACCORD staff tended to the business of getting a brand new 
program off the ground. In contrast to Cycle 1,, SBDP staff are 
now disposed to address critical capital needs as soon as 
possible in a program cycle. Indeed, capital expenditures were 
made for the majority of Cycle 3 participants prior to the 
Cycle's first training workshop. 

With respect to technical business skills,, ACCORD staff feel 
that they initially assumecl too much about the capabilities of 
clients. Following Cycle i. their attitude became one of to "not 
assume anything" about skill levels of program participants. 
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Significantly, what has emerged is an on-going tension between two 
development approaches, initially, technical skills were to be 
developed through a package of general workshops. Based upon 
these lectures, participants would apply relevant concepts to 
their incipient operations. Considerable emphasis was placed on 
experiential learning or "learning by doing." staff acted as 
facilitators, coaches or counselors. 

The second basic model,, which emerged by the end of Cycle i, 
might be termed the counterpart approach, in this model, staff ' 
become much more directly involved in initiating management tasks 
(e.g. initial contacts with insurance companies, prospecting for 
site locations in the convnunity,, creating a cash budget). This 
model assumes that entrepreneurial capacity will be developed as 
participants emulate the behavior of staff. The risk with this 
approach, however, is that a dependency relationship will be built 
up between the staff and the client thus jeopardizing both the 
integrity of the program and the long-term self-sufficiency 
prospects of participants. 

The tension between these two different models has surfaced 
as one of the basic issues of the program, staff seem to be quite 
sensitive to this tension. Currently, there is a sense that the 
experiential learning approach does not seem to work right away. 
An emphasis on the counterpart approach seems to be more 
important initially for two reasons. The first relates to the 
point noted above regarding the importance of getting the 
business to an operating mode as soon as possible. The second 
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factor stems from the notion that trust flows from the counter- 
part approach. Individual initiative in skill development, the 
essence of the experiential learning approach, might well flow 
only after this sense of trust is created. In addition, it is 
worth noting that the dependency relationship created in the 
counterpart model may be quite different from the dependency 
relationship which public assistance recipients typically have 
toward the welfare system, per se. As noted above, the former 
form of dependency is based on trust and reciprocity. In the 
latter case, dependency is based on administrative expediency and 
indifferent or ambivalent compliance with the letter and spirit 
of public assistance programs. 

From the perspective of clients,, there is a sense that both 
of the training modes outlined above are valuable. Interviews 
with Cycle 1 participants indicate that by in large all partici- 
pants have received something of value from the seven technical 
workshops held to this point where value is defined in terms of 
the immediate relevancy of a particular technique or concept to 
one's business. Correspondingly, participants have strong praise 
for ACCORD staff as problem solvers, as collaborators,, and as 
initiators of action. 

One negative comment which surfaced from the majority of 
Cycle 2 participants at the time of their eighth and final 
evaluation workshop ,^ however,, was that they had little appreci- 
ation of what constitutes a business plan - either conceptually 
or m the case of their own individual businesses. This comment 
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suggests the negative consequences of an emphasis on the counter- 
part training mode. It also suggests that technical workshops 
may lack a proper "grounding" m the context of individual busi- 
nesses . 

sensitive to such flaws, SBDP staff initiated an intensive 
three session orientation program for cycle 3 participants. 
These sessions have been held prior to the technical workshops. 

TWO additional skill issues which have surfaced among Cycle 1 
and cycle 2 participants are worthy of mention. First is the fact 
that participants appear to have difficulty in conceptualizing 
their business problems and opportunities. They appear to be very 
micro-oriented rather than strategic-oriented. One example of 
this "hand-to-mou^- approach,, has been the inability of 
participants to manage credit lines with suppliers of individual 
businesses. ACCORD staff have noted that having a credit ime in 
place n^erely perpetuates this approach, m response, staff have 
initiated a requisition system during Cycis 1 to encourage forward 
thinking (e.g. expense checks will only be cut on Wednesdays and 
only where approved requisitions are in place,. The second tech- 
nical skill issue is that participants have thus far demonstrated 
an inability to value their own tine. Participants are thus at a 
competitive disadvantage in pricing jobs, charging for services 
rendered, or in taking on jobs which are within their capacities. 
While all participants do have cash flow budgets in place, 
problems such as this indicate that the operational control value 
of cash budgets needs to be emphasized further. 
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With respect to personal barriers, ACCORD staff realized 
early on in Cycle 1 that resolution of personal problems often 
needed to take precedence over business development tasks. While 
this was a time consuming task, it would appear to be a necessary 
component of programs of this sort. Unfortunately, ACCORD staff 
were not always fully aware of the existence of such barriers. 
Caught off guard by "surprises" related to the personal affairs of 
a participant, ACCORD staff have on occasion had to devote 
inordinate amounts of time to particular clients in order to keep 
such projects on track. Consequently, Cycle 2 and Cycle 3 par- 
ticipants were selected with a very close scrutiny of psycho- 
social factors. While skills of applicants and the nature of the 
proposed or incipient business are stiil important factors, staff 
now feel that these technical factors need to be balanced by an 
assessment of personal barriers. It is also significant to note 
that the SBDP program has been successful in accessing funding to 
support hiring a "case manager" to address the challenges 
associated with participant personal barriers. 

As noted abo>re, the existence of the ACTC provides an insti- 
tutional basis for achieving integration amcng relevant service 
providers. As the discussion of regulatory barriers suggests, 
there is evidence that this intf^gration is occurring. Three 
problems, however, have surfaced in this regard. First, evidence 
exists that intake interviewers from DSS, PIC, and the Department 
of Labor were not fully involved in the Cycle 1 participant 
selection process. Interviews with these individuals suggest 
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that they were not fully cognizant of their role in the SBDP 
program. The key point in this regard is that while the 
leadership of these agencies was committed to the SBDP program 
via ACTC, staff level integration with the program had yet to 
occur. Fortunately, these interviewers played a much more active 
(and valuable) role in the Cycle 2 and Cycle 3 participant 
selection process. 

A second service provider barrier which has surfaced is the 
apparent lack of market studies which ACCORD staff might be used 
to either make participant selection decisions or to render guid- 
ance to incipient operations. Filling this service gap has sur- 
faced as an unexpected and somewhat intractible problem. 
Currently, the SBDP is working with a local university to address 
this problem. 

Third, there is considerable evidence that inter-agency 
linkages are deficient between SBDP program elements and the 
County Department of Social Services staff. As, for example. 
Cycle 1 and Cycle 2 participants have approached "graduation" from 
the program, inevitable questions of defining "self sufficiency" 
have been raised. SBDP staff have faced difficulties in getting 
clarification of such status. Moreover, in pursuing this matter, 
staff have discovered misunderstanding, lack of awareness, and, 
in soire cases, indifference toward the program from income 
maintenance workers. 

While all parties m question are moving to deal with such 
administrative barriers, the example noted above depicts the 
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difficulty m anticipating and resolving the "details" of inter- 
agency driven program implementation. 

Agency Capacity 

Two facets of community action agencies such as ACCORD have 
surfaced thus far to indicate that such agencies may well have 
unique capabilities to orchestrate innovative reforms in the con- 
text of the welfare system. The first of these factors has to do 
with the basic client orientation which CAAs have historically 
held. It is an orientation based on advocacy, empathy, and em- 
powerment. While further research needs to done in this regard ,^ 
this orientation appears to remain a driving force of CAAs. Note 
that this orientation may have an aversive side. Carried to an 
extreme it may lead to an inability of SBDP staff to terminate 
participation of clients whose needs and/or dispositions are in- 
consistent with program goals. Further ,^ unbridled advocacy 
always raises the potential for dysfunctional inter-organiza- 
tional conflict. 

The second capacity related factor is that CAAs are 
essentially organic organizations. Assuming that agency 
leadership exists, such agencies have the flexibility to respond 
creatively to program barriers. With access to a network of 
funding agencies and service providers, CAAs are well equipped to 
institute reform at the local level. This flexibility is 
enhanced, in part, given the relative degree of "distance" CAAs 
are able to establish and maintain from the structure of local 
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government. Ple,..biaty and access are significant in .arshall- 
log resources in response to the uruaue needs of .ndivid.al 
entrepreneurs. 



Summary and Direction 

This report has provided preli.xnary -process eval.ation- 
aata relevant to an innovative effort to foster entrepreneurial 
development by p.blic assistance recipients, poc.s has been on 
the relative success of the SBDP program to address barriers to 
entrepreneurial development to th.s po.nt. The final evaluation 
report Will address effectiveness of the program following the 
completion of all three program cycles, it sho.ld be noted that 
longitodinal studies of participants are planned ,and underway, 
following their "graduation" from the program, it sho.ld also be 
noted that part of the evaluation includes an incremental cost 
benefit analysis. To assess the tr.e nat.re of the worthiness of 
the project from an economic and resource allocation point of 
View, this st.dy wUl be the most appropriate vehicle. Addi- 
tional benefits that accr.e to the participants of the program 
Will be identified as will the additional cost of actuating and 
administering the program. a preliminary "outcome eval.ation- 
in tnls regard ha= been prepared .nder separate cover. 
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Introduct ion 

It IS important to realize that an evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the program needs to carefully define outcomes. 
There are many measures of benefits and costs that are 
quantifiable but,, surely, there are at least as many benefits 
that resist accurate quantification. Both are important to 
address in the evaluation component but may not carry equal 
weight, at present, because of the availability of data. 

At this early stage of measuring outputs of the program, 
much of the evaluation effort need to be directed toward 
developing a reliable system of analysis. This effort includes 
the determination of the variables that are most important for 
influencing the success (or failure) of the program and to what 
degree these factors are important. Not all lessons can be 
determined with certainty from the evaluation of one program,, but 
these cases may be of significance,, when combined with the 
evaluation components of similar projects. For example, success 
rates of candidates may be found to be less likely m 
entreprenurships that rely heavily on an initial influx of 
financial capital which is considerable in size. 

Some measures,, on the other hand,, provide useful information 
even with the evaluation of just one program. These measures, we 
will argue are not static within one program or among programs, 
but can be expected to change over time and may also change as 
the program is replicated in other areas. That is, the outcomes 
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of a program are likely to be more successful if the programs 
have been constructed by building on the lessons learned from 
pilot projects such as the Allegany county Small Business 
development Program. (SBDP) 

Therefore, there will be two major concerns in this portion 
ot the preliminary evaluation of the outcomes. The first will be 
to define a feasibility function. This feasibility function will 
attempt to highlight the most significant factors that tend to 
lead to the success of a prospective candidate. The second 
effort will be to begin to quantify the outcome (success) of the 
program based upon the progress of the first cycle candidates. 

Methodology 

It is important to realize that any of the long term 
benefits of the program will be difficult to determine with 
accuracy at this time. There are several reasons for this. 
Fir.,t, until recently, only one cycle of graduates has completed 
the progri.Ti. The data available that can be used to forecast the 
likelihood for success of these businesses is based on only nine 
months of reporting of income and expenses of running a business 
as well as personal financial conditions of the Individual 
participants. 

Second, data on the second cycle participants is very 
preliminary since they have graduated from tthe SPDP only 
recently. Thirdly,, second cycle participant's revenues are 
heavily sub:ect to seasonal influences. That is the last two 
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months of reporting (January,, February I9e9) were after the 
holiday season - a traditionally slow period for retail and 
service businesses. 

In lieu of determining a feasibility function at this time,, 
efforts will be made to forecast the likelihood of the program 
producLig the successful results that it hoped to demonstrate, 
in particular, at this point in time, emphasis should be based on 
determining the degree to which the program has produced self- 
sufficiency fot its participants. 

The foremost challenges in assesssng this objective are, 
first,, to develop a forecasting tool that can project the 
likelihood of self sufficiency based upon the profitability of 
the business that has been created. The second is to test the 
reliability of that instrument, if the forecasting methods 
reflect self-sufficiency for certain individuals and if these 
individuals are demonstrated in fact to be self-sufficient, the 
forecasting tool can be relied upon to a greater degree to 
project the probability for self sufficiency for those in the 
second and third round. Since the size of the population is not 
sufficiently large enough,, the results may not be said with 
certainty, but still strong inferences can be made about the 
expectations for success. 

I.. Self Sufficiency 

For the purposes of this study self sufficiency will be 
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defined as ineUgib.Uty for the the .a^or.ty of pubUc 
assistance that a participant was previously rece.v.ng. .t is 
i-r^ortant to realize that a person in this progra. can still be 
r-eiving so.e for.s of public assistance and dee.ed self- 
sufficient for the purpose of gauging success. This is a 
necessary and reasonable assu.pt.on to .ake because a person is 
sun eligible for so.e for.s of public assistance even after 
finding employment. 

II. Assumptions 

Because of the short t..o and s.a:i s.ze of tho population, 
it Will be necessary to .ake several simplifying assumptions 
in order to forecast the potential instance, of self sufficiency 
First, in the absence of seasonal factors,, it will be assumed 
that the rate of growth of revenues can be expected to be 
constant throughout the first twenty months ,f the program and 
equal to that forecasted from the first nine months, m 
addition, the assumption of a constant returns to scale 
production function will be employed. This will assume that 
costs ca- also be expected to increase at a constant rate, equal 
to the rate forecasted from the first nine month's activities, as 
output increases. 

Ill, Hypotheses 

If revenues from business efforts exceed costs of operation 
and the opportunity cost of the loss of public assistance 
benefits ie. the business produces economic profits,, a person can 
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be deemed to be self-sufficient. The hypothesis to be tested 
here is that this will occur at some point in the future. The 
twentieth month of the program should give ample time to the 
participant to determine whether the venture embarked upon will 
be feasible in an economic sense. Again this may not be 
statistically significant to allow for seasonality for the 
particular business, but outward signs of success or failure 
should be clear by that time. 

An intermediate hypothesis is that the data that the 
forecasts present about the feasibility of a business will 
predict instances that have already occurred. That is, if the 
forecast is for profitability after nine months, and the person is 
self sufficient in the twelfth month, then it can be deemed at 
that time that the forecast was predictable. If valid,, then the 
use of this technique is useful in determining the feasibility of 
marginal operations or operations that are too early in their 
life {second and third cycle participants). 

IV. Initial Results 

Three of the first cycle participants in the program are 
self sufficient as of this writing. The are Hill,, Meyers and 
Cross, Two participants were unsuccessful (Distrola and Bryant), 
and two businesses are marginal {Lamper and Hobson) at this 
point. This represents a 43% success rate for the first cycle 
part icipants . 

This success rate is li)cely to grow. It can grow for two 
reasons. The first is that some of the first cycle participants 
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who are not as yet successful,, .ay become so. The second is that 
the lessons learned by the staff of the program form the first 
round participants are likely to result in the selection of 
candidates that are ..ore Ukely to sv.cceed. m addition, some 
modifications that were made .n the running of the program 
(detailed elsewhere, will account for higher success rates in 
subsequent rounds. 

The outcomes,, therefore,, at this po.nt seem very promising. 
If this success rate can be sustained and grow, the benefits of 
the program will be significant in terms of the development of 
human capital and the cost saving that the program provides, it 
is too early to attempt to quantify these results, but they 
represent a promising return at this point. 

These outcomes are evident but also could be predicted if 
one looks at the .ate of growth of profits for each of these 
businesses for the nine months that they were participants in the 
program. (see Figure 1).^ 

The lines in figure 1 are linear regression trend lines that 
portray the movements in profits for each of the businesses, it 
can be noted that the successful businesses are those with 
positive Slopped trend lines. 2. ^hese of course, indicate a 
pattern of growing profits and hence,, a business that has the 
ability to be self-sustaining. 

Wa is not available for participants Cross and Bryant at this 
lo^L'll Srop^rL?ri^r^"^L^b^s^L1s^"als^°=^^^^^^^ 
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FIGURE 1 
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But while a trend of growing profits represents a necessary 
condition for success,, it is not a sufficient one. since the 
program is designed to assist incipient businesses,, initially 
profits are low and likely to increase as they formalize opera- 
tions and participate m the program. There can be and should 
be some growth fo. these reasons. But the growth must be 
projected to be more than moderate for a business to be success- 
ful. Note the moderate positive trend for Hobson and Lamper. 
These are two firms that have not achieved self sufficiency at 
this time despite having moderately positive rlopped trend lines. 

NO projections will be made for the twentieth month,, at this 
time, but there seems to be significant evidence to suggest that 
our intermediate hypotheses is correct with some stipulations. 
That is,, based on nine months we can project to the twentieth 
month and determine whether businesses will be successful. The 

nine month data about h-, 1 1 <^,„,.,. 

uata acout Hill,, Cross,, Meyers,, Bryant and Distrola 

clearly bears this out. 

There is one caveat that must be made and is an important 
departure from this tnesis. it is, that this thesis is only true 
only when there are no significant seasonal influences, 
preliminary findings from the second round suggest that this 
prediction can not be made because the last two months that were 
reported were ones that occurred after the holiday period. This 
IS a time that is traditionally slow for most businesses. 

At the next writing,, more data will be available about the 
outcomes of the second and third rounds. „e will be able to make 
n-ore concrete evaluations about the feasibility of the program 
and the prediction tools that will assist in gauging its success 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 
Professor Sum. 

STATEMENT OF PROFESSOR ANDREW SUM, DIRECTOR, CENTER 
FOR LABOR MARKET STUDIES, NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, 
BOSTON, MA 

Mr. Sum. Thank you very much. 

Our presentation this morning on the CLUB demonstration pro- 
gram will be shared by myself and Mr. Ostrower. The CLUB is an 
acronym for career and current Life United in Boston. 

My remarks focus on four aspects of the program. The basic fea- 
tures are as follows. ^ j i- 

The CLUB program is designed to provide an array of education, 
training, job placement, counseling and mentoring sendees to par- 
ticipants in the program. The program is targeted at 18- to ^5-year- 
old Black and Hispanic males who have no formal schoolmg 
beyond high school. _x m * 

The purpose of the program is to provide an opportunity tor 
these young men to increase both their employment and earnings 
in a more substantive way than we have been able to achieve 
through single intervention programs for such men. 

Unlike several of the previous speakers, the City of Boston does 
not find itself in an economic environment that could be described 
as basically bleak. The city has generated nearly 50,000 net new 
wage and salary jobs since 1983, with the bulk of those jobs being 
in professional services, health services and the like. 

The unemployment rate for our city residents has fallen trom a 
percent in 1982 to 3.2 percent in 1987 and 1988. Given that econom- 
ic setting, you may ask what is the need for the CLUB demonstra- 
tion program? „ • ^ * j-rc * 
The need for the program stems from a variety of different 
sources. Among those sources are the fact that the city s changing 
industrial job structure has created a set of jobs that basically ben- 
efit those young men and women who have substantial amounts ol 
formal education and has tended to have an adverse impact upon 
the earnings and employment of young men with no formal school- 
ing beyond high school. , , - ., _. • 

Even though unemployment has been reduced, family poverty in 
our city stands close to 30 percent and as high as 35 percent m our 
high-poverty neighborhoods. ^ .... 

What are the particular problems of young men, to put this pro- 
gram in perspective? During the last few years to supplement our 
understanding of what is taking place in the city there have been 
household surveys conducted throughout the city that examine the 
employment and incomes of people in families and households. 

The results are the following: A 1985 household survey revealed 
that among young men 20 to 34, those without a high school diplo- 
ma and those with only a diploma were able to work more often 
and more for weeks than their counterparts throughout the coun- 
trv • 
The earnings on average for young men wthout a high schw)l di- 
ploma were $7,500. The annual earning of high school graduates 
was slightly under 12,000. That last figure was only half as high as 
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that earned by college graduates and the earnings of Hispanic and 
Black males without college degrees are far worse. 

Second, during 1967 and the first half of last year, my center 
conducted a household survey in the city's highest poverty tracks, 
which accounts for about one fifth of the City of Boston. Our find- 
ing for 18- to 29-year-olds suggested the following. 

For those without a high school diploma, only four of every ten 
young men and women were working. Among those with only a 
high school diploma, only six of ten were working. 

Those without a high school diploma earned only $6,800 during 
the previous year. Those with a diploma earned only $9,600, which 
fr.L T^^^^^ only about 40 percent as high as the annual earn- 
ings of coUege graduates from the same neighborhood, 
^e rationale for our program and its basic design is as follows: 
Ihe employability problems of young people in Boston with limited 
Sthey ef face diverse. There is no one single problem 

It is a problem of literacy skills, lack of schooling, absence of 
marlwtmg skills and limited work experience. They need an array 
ot different services if they are going to be prepared for the more 
higher-paying, higher-skilled jobs in Boston. 

No single service by itself, 20 years of research has shown, can 
have more than a limited impact on their skais. Therefore, it can 

^ ^ limited impact on their long-term earnings. 

Ihe demonstration is a demonstration. Three of the most impor- 
tejit^^ues that the demonstration will try to address are the fol- 

Can we really arrange and coordinate the delivery of a diverse 
»"»y of services needed by these young men? 

Second, can we provide them with sufficient incentives and sup- 
port services, including group activities and adult mentoring serv- 
ices to keep them in those multi-services long enough to enable 
them to acquire sufficient skills? 

Third, can those services be shown to lead to more stable, year 
round, lugher paying employment than the experiences of those 
young men who go through our traditional short-term, one-stop em- 
ployment training programs? 

this juncture, let me turn it over to Jay to describe other 
meets of the program and the need for the DPP money. 

IThe prepared statement of Andrew Sum follows:] 
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ai™»rt ^ Program is a demonstration employment nroqran 

il^tt long-term employment and earnings position of 

i!^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^5=^ Hispanic males who have not completed Inv 
formal schooling beyond high school. The program is beina ^ 

^itf^l^l"^" 2°^^°" CommunitrDlveropment (ABCD) the 

Bar^^<o^'T""--y/=*=^°" '^'ency; however, the services provided'to 
?BnM?i^^^ will come from an ar-.ay of educational institutions 
(public and private), job training programs, private sector eSolovpr^ 
and volunteer adult mentors, our testimony is primarily des?Sned^to' 

thl rationl/^f'' "^'^ ' the city^of loston t^Iylnd 

the rationale for its basic design features. ^"uay ana 

The Local T^ahn^ Market s^hh^ nr^ 

in thr?0Rn^^ Boston's economy has experienced a strong resurgence 

share dron n'-K""^ ^^^""^ ^"^^^^ ^"^^ 9"^^^ ^^ave included a 
sharp drop in the overall unemployment rate of city residents ?in.^o 
1980, the city has added nearly 54,000 net new wage f nd sa?a^ ^It^ 
with nearly 47,000 of them beiJig cheated aftir IgIL L emp^Sv^ent' 
?a?rf^?i''^r ^ity resident expanded, the oCera 1 Snemp?o^nt 
f^K^. \. ^^^^i^' from 9.0% in 1982 to 3.2% by 1987 The 

^^^y the Boston metropolitan arel 

are clearly characterized by full employment conditions. 

aggregate unemployment problems have diminished in the citv 
fm^^??."''??^^^^"'."^*^ ^^°^P^ °f residents have benefitted ^ 
equally well from this growth, especially with respect to their r*>Ai 
t^r'T '""^ l^b^r -narket activity. During the f^lS^s? the bul^ of 

f^nancia?^'' ''^^^ ^""^^ ^^^^^ Occurred in 

financial services, real estate, and private service industries 

se^?^^''^ business services, professional services? and health' 

-f^; ^" ^D^^P contrast, the number of wage and salary iobs in 
nni^^^ manufacturing industries continued to decline? faUina Sy 
15,000, or nearly 30%, over the 1980-87 period. This set If""^ 
manufacturing industries traditionally had been a major source of 
employment for young males with limited formal schooling! Annual 
earnings from these ^obs had enabled these young men to^^chieve an 
economic position that would allow them to marry and support ^lm?Ues 
at incomes fairly well above the poverty line. ^"FFOi^c caraiiies 

Several household surveys in the city of Boston and in its low 

ma?radu!if 'P^???' -1!^^"^ ^''^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ tilat younger 

obtlin^in?n^^;^^ ""^^^ ^^"^^ y^^" s^^^^l have beeX able tn 

employment nort frequently and for more weeks than their 

?See Tab?^?>''''''^;>''^^P'^^^^" natlor-s 20 largest central cities 
h^^fw u ^^^^ ^""^^^ earnings of these young male adults, 

however, have remained at relatively low levels, both in comparison to 
those earnea by young men with some post-secondary schooling and tS 
o^^ffo?^''"^'^ r^""^ ^^^^ ^'^^ ^^h°°l graduates and dropouts ?n 
lariina/n?''v;nn^'''' example, during 1984, the estimated median annual 
earnings of young male dropouts (20-3 4 years old) was only S7 soo and 
male high school graduates obtained median annual earnings of'on?; 
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Sil 900 barely half as high as that obtained by similar-aged male 
cohlqe' graduates. (See T^ble 2) . Voung Black and Hispanic males 
Sithlinittd formal scnooling tenaed to fare even worse m the labor 
narkets of the city at mid-decade. 

Findings of a more recent analysis of the labor market 
exDeriences of young adults (18-29 year old men and women) m the 
city's Jow income nlighborhoods revealed even nore serious employment 
and earnings problems. Fewer than four of every 10 young adult 
d?ooouts were employed daring the fall of 1987/winter of 1988 and 
on?y 6 of ?0 high school graduates held jobs at the time of the 
sSr^ey Both of these ratios were substantially lower than the 79% 
em^o^ent rates for young adults with 1 tc 3 years of post-secondary 
schooling and the 100% employment/population ratio for college 
graduates. 

Of those 18-29 year old men and women with 12 or fewer years of 
schoolinq who had been employed at some point during the Previous 12 
months Ist^mated annual earnings were again quite 1°"- "f 
Annual earninas of high sc^ool dropouts were under $7,000 while that 
?o?hioh school graduates was only $9,600. Both of these annual 
earnings figS?es were far below those obtained by young men and women 
with sime pist-leclndary schooling. Clearly, the new Boston economy 
has provtded an expanded volume of jobs and increased real earnings 
op|o?tSniti';s for its well educated young residents. Young men and 
™ wUh no formal schooling beyond high school have had a more 
dtfficult time adjusting to the new structure of jobs and have had 
difficulties in securing access to the more highly paid jobs m the 
citv These developments are not, however, unique to the city of 
Boston. Similar problems have been experiencel by young males 
throughout the nation. 
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Given the abcve employment and earnings problems of young men 
with limited formal schooling, especially for those Black and "^^panic 
"ales residing m higher poverty naighborhoods of Boston, The CLUB 
Program was designed to provide a fairly comprehensive array of 
coSnseUng? education, training, and mentoring support services that 
would bolster the educational and training skills of program 
carticipantsand improve their real earnings prospects The CLUB 
P?^^am ^ec^gnizes that the employability problems cf y"""^ 
males in Boston are diverse and complex and that no one smgxe 
emp^ly^lent or framing program intervention by itself will make a 
major change in their earnings potential. 

Eligible participants will be assessed by CLUB program staff and, 
if accepted in?o the program, will be P^^^^^^ed with a potential^ 
diverse array of services tailored to their individual needs and 
^i^^nnA^ional interests. Academic remediation and GED education 
se^?cesvoci?ionIl draining, on-the-job training, and POst-secondary 
ed^ationa^ options will be made available to participants over the 
course of £heir parx.icipation m the program, up to 2 4 months To 
improve chances for their successful completion of such activities. 
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the employr;.ent and training services v'lll oe supplemented by CLUB 
group activities and by the personal support of adult mentors who will 
be assigned to program participants. 

The CLUB is a demonstration effort aimed at determining whether a 
more comprehensive array of education, employment, and training 
services can be feasibly provided to participants whether enrollees 
can be motivated to remain actively engaged in such lengthier inter- 
ventions, and If the receipt of such services will lead to emplcyment 
in more highly skilled, hiqher wage positions in the Boston economy. 
L-essons learned from the demonstration will hopefully provide a basis 
f^r redirecting available resources into more productive channels and 
v^ontribute to a substantive improvement in the earnings of young men 
and a strengthening of family life and the social fabric in the city's 
neighborhoods . 
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Table ] ; 



Years of 

Schooling 

Completed 

0-11 

12 

13 - 15 

16+ 

All 



Mean Week « n-P V^plovnent in 1985 of 20-34 
Year Old Males and Females in the U.S.. 
■ in the 19 Largest Cities in the U .S., and 
in Boston, bv Years of Schooling Completed, 
March 1985 and Spring 1985 

Males 

Mpan Weeks of Emplo vraent in 1984 



(A) 

U.S. 
34.7 
42.7 
39.7 
44.5 
41.1 



(B) 

19 Largest 
CfiT ^-hral Cities 

33.3 

41.4 

38.6 

44.4 

40.1 



(C) 

poston 
36.0 
43.1 
35.6 
41.5 
39.8 



Years of 

Schooling 

Complettsd 

0-11 

12 

13 - 15 

16+ 

All 



(A) 

P,S. 
17.8 
31.6 
33.7 
39.2 
31.7 



Females 

Mean Weeks of Froplov^en t in 1984 
(B) 



19 Largest 
central Cities 

16.0 

31.9 

34.2 

39.1 

31.8 



(C) 

Boston 
18.0 
32.5 
32.7 
38.4 
33.3 
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Table ^ • 


>'edian 1984 Waqe and Salary T> 


miners 




Non-Enrolled 


20-34 Year old 


Mea_and 




WcTTicn, by_Xea.' 


rs of Schftn;i,ipq 


Cor.Dlet^^d^ 






Citv of Boston 






(A) 




(C) 


Vears d 

Schooling 

Cctoleted 


All 
20-24 

Year Old 


Hale 
20-34 

Year old 


Fenale 
20-34 
Year old 


1-11 


2,300 


7,500 


375 


12 cr GID 


8,730 


11,900 


7, 500 


13 - 15 


12 ,325 


13, 125 


12, 000 


16 or Kore 


17,600 


21,730 


15,240 




?5lativ#» yf>dr?n 


wace and Salarv 


IrcoTGS of 




20'2i Yo?r Olds , 


m t^G Cltv cf 5 


cstcn^ bv 




Sex tird Years cf 


Sc^celi-s Cc=ol 


eted, 1QS4 




(.Nunher cf Persons as of wint 


er 15S5) 




(A) 


(B) 




Mecian Zrzzzc 

-2* . 


All 

:o-34 

"oar Old 


yale 
20-34 

Ye?r Old 


Female 
20-34 

Year Old 


High Schccl 

Graduates/ 

Crcpcuts 


:7S. 2 


15S.7 


2000. 0 


Sczid CcllGcre/ 
High Scncol 
Graduates 




lie: 


160. 0 


college Gr^.c^i 
High S creel 
GraGuates 


tes/ ::i 6 


1S2.6 


2C3 . 2 


Ccllece GradUi 


tes 3.2 


289,7 


4064 . 0 



Kigr. School 
Dropouts 
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Table 3 •■ 

Civilian Labor Force Participation and 
^n plovnent Status of 18-29 Yea r Old Pesidents 
of High Poverty Tracts in the Citv of 
Boston, by Sex. Year^ School ard 
Pace/Ethnic Group Fall :987/Wirter 19S3 
(N » 592) 



All 
Sex 

o Men 

o Wosen 

Educational 
Attainment 

o Student 

o Less than 11 years 
o 12 Years 
o 13-15 Years 
o 16t- Years 
Pac p/Fthnic Group 
o Whize, not Hispanic 
o Blaci:,, not Hispar.ic 
o Hiopanic 
o Other 



(A) 

Civilian 
Labor Fcrce 
Participaticn 

63. 2 



81.2 
51.5 



5-; . 3 
67 . ■; 

bl.6 
100. 0 

67 . 7 
€5.9 
53.9 
67. C- 



(B) 



Er:ploy::ent/ 
Population 
Patio 



72.1 

.0 



(C) 



Uner:ployr:ent 
Pate 

12.8 



11.2 
14 .6 



10.3 
20 3 
10.2 
3.2 
. 0 
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Fable 4 



^ Estimated 1987 &nnn;,1 Earning.^ 
Employed 18-29 Year ResiHen^c u ;^^ 

poverty Tracts in ^h e citv of Pno^^. /" 
by Years of Schooling Comp i Pt-o.^ 
(N = . 287) 



School Enronrnpnt-/ 
Years of School inq 
Comoleted 




Estimated 

Median 
Eaminas 


Students 




$ 4,785 


Less .than 11 




6,821 


12. Years 




9,636 


13-15 Years 




14;500 


16-f Years 




26,875 



All 



$ 9,235 
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STATEMENT OF JAY OSTROWER, ABCD DOWNTOWN CENTER FOR 
JOBS, EDUCATION, AND CAREER TRAINING, BOSTON, MA 

Mr OsTRowER. Thank you for allowing us to speak to you today 
and especially for authorizing the Demonstration Partnership Pro- 

^tSs allowed us to develop this project which in no way would we 
have been able to develop without this grant. 

Let me give you a little background which relates to the plight 
and services for young males in the City of Bos'^n. 

We identified in our job training system, over the last tew years, 
many problems. Because of Boston's low-unemployment rate we 
have seen a 60 percent drop over the last five years in our Job 
Training Partnership Act resources. 

The state made up considerable resources through the nationally 
acclaimed employment training program for welfare recipients. 
Therefore, what we have seen is a substitution of employment 
training program resources for traditional Job Training x artner- 

ship Act funds. ^ „ ^ . . w rrn 

Of the services provided in the City of Boston right now, 70 per- 
cent of those ser\^ed by the job training system are female, ii^ighty 
percent of those now served in skilled training programs are 
female. Only 20 percent are male. ^ a j 4- n 

Given the economic situation and the results that Andy talked 
about, we do not have the services available in the City ot Bo^on 
to provide and work on the problem even though there is consider- 
able interest. , . ^ , 1.1^ 
We cannot use the Job Training Partnership Act resources to do 
this. Because of income eligibility requirements, performance re- 
quirements and the decline in funding, it has been made almost 
impossible for us to use whatever resources are available tor this 

^fn ^the° pr^^ we have developed, we developed a partnership 
with the service delivery area, which is the Mayors Office ot Jobs 
and Community Services, working with the Boston Housing Au- 
thority, skilled training providers and the higher education com- 

"^TS?prrject we are developing, as Andy indicated, will provide 
support and motivation and self-help with mentors chrough a 
mechanism called the CLUB. That is the reason for the name ot 
the project. It really will be a club. 

It will serve 35 men in the treatment group and 35 in our com- 
parison group. A comparison group will only provide single tradi- 
tional services as opposed to the full array of services provided in 
the CLUB project. ^ , ^ . ^« 

They will receive individualized planning and career services, we 
will develop individual plans for each of the projects. , 

We are not simply looking to enroll somebody in individual basic 
skills, GED or skill training programs. We are looking for how to 
link many of these services over the long term. 

So somebody might go in a GED piogram, followed by a skill 
training program. Somebody might go into a skill tra.aing program 
and then to an entrepreneurship training program and it might 
help them start a business. 
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om^-rff wlrJ"?^ '""S;"™ and multiple support we can 

w r*i„s,rarinS ji'S"^ '^"-^ - - 

pJ5no^"vJ?' T^"^ resources of the Job Training 

wi^n^^ F""^?*^ been difficult to obShf 

c'^uM Stvelotn' """"" ^ -^ich we 

We could have gotten grants from a bank for maybe $10,000. 
Kton ^ resources are obtainevi in the City of 

We needed the kinds of flexible and resources at the scale we are 

^S '^^^Z'^^ ^ ^ Our community 

semces block grant resources are already committed to the basic 
infrastructure of services in the City of Boston 

TiSnhS' which' ^n?""^ the Center for Jobs, Education and Career 
iTainmg which allows us to use these resources to deve'oD oro- 
grams, we need a CBO and CAP to develop thifproject The linlS 
in the community, the flexibility of this pro-am, S key 

un^eMttMS^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^ Depart^ment^of Pu\MaT?s 
o Major's Office of Jobs and Community Services, the SEA is 

Lteresfo^ ?he StV^' P'^J^*" ^« «'p^^* hale a lot of 
8e?whflt wp if ?i °i 'u*! government and city government to 
seewhat we can do and what we can achieve 

look af how ivlL!°.'®* ^ policy committee of these agencies to 
look at how these programs can be affected by our results We 

Ssl ^"'^^"^ ^ TWs is a majir nee3 

gr Jund.^""^ ^^•P^"^ *° to get this off the 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you for the testimony 

of SiirafMot'oS wf ^ ^J'.*"'* Michigan, the birthplace 

!f Motors We u.sed to produce many, many cars. 

plovmeM 'u!!lii!! Rn^f ^ •'"V^Tu^"* ^« 10-5 percent unem- 
BuU ^'some thi?.f°" "^^'"^ '""'^^ lo^«^ unemployment. 

T pif^i. n u your program we could possibly replicate. 

Sundtv «nH i^I^^" high school, one coild graduate on a 

flSfnnfr f "^"-^ Motore on Monday without any 

really need some training As a matter of fact, you could auit 
d?ySre"go''n?"''^'^ ^^^^ ^"^^k on TrursdarThose 

fV,I!lf-f P^'ob^bly a lost generation in Flint, Michigan. Right now 
^SyrdfSS 

iob"^^S it, Michigan is generally a General Motors 

job. That IS the age group in which very often they would want to 
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start a family, maybe even start buying a home. I can recall you 
could start buying a home before you were 25 in Flint. ^ 

You can't do that now very well because the jobs aren t there. 1 
think we really need to tailor some programs for that group. 

Things are a little different in Boston; there are probably more 
jobs available for this age group. But there are jobs in Flint that 
are going begging, too, even where there is high unemployment be- 
cause there is not always someone to match the skills needed m 

that job. . X X 1 1 i. 

I don't travel a lot, but I may come up to Boston to look at the 
program you have there. We could probably make things work in a 
city like Flint also. . ... 

Joan, you mentioned that some of the HHS regulations limit you 
somewhat in what you can do. ^ 

Are there some specific things you could mention that could be 
addr ^f-d in legislation to make it more flexible for you? 

Ms. .Sinclair. I don't have citations per se. One of the items in 
the AFDC regulations relates to the application of income to the 
public assistance budget. , , „ j,. j. 

After a work related expense deduction, each dollar that you 
earn is a dollar that is taken away on the other side of the budget 
This budgetary method for income does not allow someone in a 
self-employment situation, or really any other, to have an ability to 
build resources in any way, coupled vsdth a very stringent resource 
limitation that makes it virtually impossible for public assistance 
folks to develop any sort of '•esources either for collateral or to di- 
rectly put into their business. . 

There are allowances when you compute self-employed income 
for business related deductions of that income that is applied. But 
those do not encompass all of the expenses that a small business or 
self-employed person should have. 

I really believe that as far as the regulations are concerned, 
there needs to be a recognition of an ability to gain resources. I 
think we are demonstrating a way in which those resources could 
be sheltered, that would protect it, protect us from simply allowing 
a person to gain resources and then utilize them. 

Let me go through that thought again. 

If you were to escrow, for instance, resources and have control of 
those resources while a business is being developed, if there were a 
regulation that allowed that, that would protect as opposed to 
simply allow the gaining of resources that could ultimately be 
turned into some other, something other than building the busi- 
ness. 

There just seems to be a complete dearth of regulations that 
even accept the fact that some people are trying to go from public 
assistance to self-sufficiency through self-employment, simply look- 
ing at developing regulations that address self-employment at all. 
There is very little reference to self-employment as a means to 
being self-sufficient. . . 

I think that at the federal levels, if states were given options and 
there were regulations that specifically addressed self-employment, 
states are going to pick up on that and doing so will enable legisla- 
tion at the state level as well. 
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nf^!!^;ifl"'^^- °° ^^""^ P^'o^l^"^ with the local department 
°f social services counting what they acquire there' 

bit at ri^k!''^'''' ^""^ "^"'"^ P*"'"*"^ ^ little 

« w«TJ/*-*i°": ""Z®?" P'"°J®<^t I taking the initiative as 

f K V^^' i° ^"^^"P'^^* ^^e'^i" state relulations in a 
ipfl JT'^?-r^ Participants, but those regulations which 
relate to the ability, and they really were intended for such thinS 
TretW Zt'^A^^"^ *hing, I am very broadly Tnte? 

■ ■■ ^""^ .^l ^ hit of risk as to whether or not an 

auditor IS going to agree with us on that one, which means we will 
f ? "tually, local share, but if there were an allow- 
mo 'eLify '^'"^^ ^ '^^^ he replicatTd 

Mr KiLDEE. Sometimes the left hand doesn't know what th*. 
of ?he^ritK V^^J'^' ^""^ the opposL d^ect on 

$250 000^ ^^^'^ ""^^^'"^ ^""^^"g P™5«<=t« capped at 

lar^roSV°" ^° ^""^^"^ '^'^^ y°"^ P^^icu- 

inJ^fi;n^i"w-^i u u, *yP« program, do you have a revolv- 
ing ftind? Will you be able to maintain some of that for a period of 

Ms. Lyon? 

STATEMENT OF VEDA LYON, CENTRAL VERMONT COMMUNITY 
ACTION COUNCIL 

Ms. Lyon. Could you repeat the question? 
the^oSo'ca^"* °' Was it close to 

Ms. Lyon. Two hundred eleven thousand dollars 

revtviS fund?"' °' "^""^^ ^^^^ *he 

a Korio^n 7°?/^^!^^^"^^ ^^'■""S^ *he general fund in 1978, 
fJ S f Ti ^"u'^ P"''P°^ °f the Job Start Program. So 

the loan fund has been in existence for 11 years 

J^n? f ?P ^i^ P^'ovi^e for staff who would give 

technical assistance to the successful recipients of a loan The Ver 
mcnt loan fund since 1978, has, I think, made about 40o"oans 
$212 nnfroW '^"'•''ff ^ °^ 1^8'^' there was still about 
And the reZXV." J^' "^^^^ had never been loaned. 

abttlL"rn"fund''* "^^"^ ^-w 

npSna^t'' ^T' *® ^i^have a fairly good fack record of people re- 
rSrXrUr''/^''^ ' ^P"" P^°^a"^- It is cSnsMered 
whi?h rvei go J ^'^P^^e^ced about 5 percent loss rate, 

Bh!^'gr?rruns'^t? ""^ '° demonstration partner- 
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Ms. Lyon. It ended December 31. We are no longer operating the 
technical assistance program at this time. We have a bank now ot 
about 150 people who are sitting at the state level. 

There is one person who runs the loan fund statewide now with- 
out the DPP and he is swamped. We are working hard with the 
variety of resources, including BSW, VOC-REHAB, private lenders, 
and our state legislature, we hope this year to create some opportu- 
nity for continued technical assistance. , r , j i 

Mr KiLDEE. Do you think that, perhaps, because tne federal dol- 
lars came in and demonstrated that this was a needed project and 
could work, you might be able to go to the state legislature and get 
money to continue the program? 

Ms Lyon. We hope so, it made a lot of things possible 1 would 
not have envisioned. I would not have envisioned having a banker 
from our section sitting here today. t.- i 

The program accomplished far more than we thought including 
pricking the ears of the assembly that is currently meeting in 

Montpeiier. ^ ^ u * +u^« 

Mr. KiLDEE. Does anybody else want to comment on what they 
may do or hope to do when their present grant expires? 

Ms Sinclair. We have currently received funding from the btate 
Office for the Aging, and from the member item, which is discre- 
tionary funding, via our representatives at the state level, for an- 
other cycle for over 55. 

As you mentioned it, because of the success with the other popu- 
lation, but we are not quite certain after that as to how we are 
going to manage to continue with the project. We are very interest- 
ed in a second phase with the current participants and looking at 
ways in which we can do that and we haven't been able to tind a 
way at this point. ^ tt -i. j w«« 

Ms. Brasch. We have already started applying to United Way 
for funding. One concern we have, our control group results will 
not be in by the time we have to apply for funding. 

We are looking for private resources. We are anxious to continue 
the project assuming it is cost-effective, and I think we will have 
another group that we will be able to show whether it is working 
or not, whether case management is what we should be doing or 
short-term intervention. ^ . ... , 

To look at the families, if they have moved twice, we will know 
that is a key to working with them. We are looking for funding, 
because I think we have a lot of data that we are going to want to 
work with from then on. , 

Mr. OsTROwER. When we planned the program we expected to 
look toward the state for resources and continuance on the part ot 
the public welfare. With the budget crisis a year and a half down 
the road, we will see what happens, but we are still hoping to look 
for state resources. 

In any case, the* project is such that even though the program is 
longer than traditional employment training, it is clearly not long 
enough, and we need to work with the project over a much longer 
period of time, and we need more time to see how our evaluation 
results come out. 

So a longer-term project is clearly necessary. 
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orJS" To ; '=?'"'"ent on the evaluation component of our pro- 
^u^ZiV^ touched on that as well. In order for us to really look at 
what differences were made for the people receiving loans, what 
happens with their income over a period of time, we hope to be suc- 
tn"/"^'"^' ^^'^J^ ^ '"^^'^^ of evaluating Tver a 

irf^tJ • /^rf.t?^V°^ i^"?* ^h^* '^ot i'^cluded as part of the 
original intent of the legislation. 

feZf J S'l'Sf^°'"f^"^^^"^ to ™ake a significant dii. 

T self-sufficiency projects, we must have adequate evalua- 

"P?ove it to me°"^'" ^^^"^ criticized, and told 

I emphasize the importance of what Jay said and access to DPP 
monies to do so. 

th^^i ^'T^^- ^ ?™ t ^i?P^® ^0^" officer. I kind of take pride 
that I work mainly with the blue collar workers out there 

It has been a pleasure to be able to work with a specialist who 
^T^pi" ^ completed loan package and says, look what I h^ve 
'^^^ '■^T't'^ It because it is already done, pass it on to my 

w '^o^P^^y hopefully, make an approval. 

We are losing that, which is a frustration to me. There are indi- 
viduals out there, which I have taken a certain amount of pride in 
^e?l^!V^r^Z!^rJi^u^' Start Program, and 

on'Jlo'wS'mf scIleTriSlV^ *° ^"'^^^^'^"^^^ ^^^^ 

HnTte^'"®i^°* "^l'^ to self-empioyment, so they really do need con- 
timnng guidance. So I hop this won't be lost. 
th«J''w£lf ■ Vt'"^ T* ^'■^ describing here is a program 
S«f n K r"'"^' ^"'^J ?®® so™« successful cases here, is one 
Jjflo T ^ ^"'•^'^H'^® s^'^^s of the aisle. Because I presume, 

frf/ p I? stereotyping a bit, the Democrats like to help people 

hSo^hSplvp? K T*°.i!?f they have the meLs to 

themselves. And I think this is the type of program that will 
find some support from those who have maybe just compassion 
to fisr""^^" ^ ^"'■^ ^° '^hch^, "Know how 

J f^tl°"Pu"f?*^ ]^^^'^? '^^^ on both sides of the aisle here. 
•% ^oth sides of the aisle, you find both elements. You get 
P«0Ple.^nto a self-sufficiency mode, which is the purpose of the 
UJsiJLr in the first place, to help people become self-sufficient. 

lom. 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
.r^!^®=f ^® heard some very good reports this morning and some 
&a programs tTiat appear to be working When we 

have demonstration projects or demonstration grants, the theory is 
TvloTv °.u* f^'^^'f^ things, some won't work, some will w6rk 

i"^® Y'" t^ke and build upon, not just in the 
fn^nrS" VV^U* elsewhere. First of all, are you familiar with 
t J^^""^ st^'"*®'^ ""'^e'- this program that 

hawn t worked or do we just have all good stories here this rnorn- 

} that I can say categorically something 

didn t work. I do know that we were one of the first five DPP's 
and I believe that one in Phoenix, which started at the same time 
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as ours, was hoping to get a number of waivers through HHS, and 
they were pinning a great deal of success of their project on those 
waivers, and the waivers were not forthcoming, and I think they 
have really struggled. ,11.1 

I know that that was critical and at one time the DPP had hoped 
there would be waivers. 

Joan mentioned the need for waivers and federal assistance to 
get through the process and make things work. I know the Phoenix 
project has had some troubles. 

Mr. Tauke. We probably need to ask those administering the 
program in Washington. 

Mr. OsTROWER. The project in Milwaukee has been funded to 
work for the same population as we are working with, and we are 
looking forward to working with them and sharing our results and 
experience to see the results of two different demonstration 
projects working with the same population. 

Mr. Tauke. Of those that are working, with whom are you shar- 
ing the information? 

Who gets to look at this project, validate it, determine whether 
or not it is something we would like to see implemented elsewhere? 
Who talks to you, in other words, about what you are doing? 

Ms. Brasch. We plan to share with the other key action agencies 
and with the people in Lincoln, the community-based services that 
deal with this. 

All traditionally have done what we have done, someone comes 
for emergency food, they give them a handout and food for a week 
and that is it. It is cost-effective and does help reduce the poverty 
level, and we hope to get the other agencies to do it, too. We have 
strong data saying yes. 

Mr. Tauke. Getting that strong data is important. You mdicate 
you will share it with some of the other community-action agen- 
cies. Is there a formal process for doing that? 

Ms. Brasch. Hopefully, at the regional and national meetings 
that will be put in place. 

Mr. Tauke. Is there a mechanism whereby you report back to 
the people who gave you a grant with some evaluation or do they 
do an evaluation of it and say this is working, we ought to try this 
e Ise where ? 

Ms. Lyon. We had an OCS staff assigned person who has worked 
with us from the very beginning and has been critical to the proc- 
ess of moving us along in both the implementation and the evalua- 
tion cycles and he also has provided the kind of oversight to give us 
the larger picture if you need to be sharing this information. And 
actually he got us into three different situations where we present- 
ed on formal panels for the partnership program. 

Mr. Tauke. Have any of you initiated your gra-'-'t evaluation? 

Ms. Lyon. We have finished our primary components, we are in 
the evaluation process now. We finished December 31. 

Mr. Tauke. How does the evaluation work? 

Ms. Lyon. Because we had a 10-year loan fund existing prior to 
our project starting, we knew that we needed to get the informa- 
tion on those loan recipients as a control group so that we could 
compare it to the people we made loans to last year. 
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We did 63 loans in 1988. One of the first steps was to take infor- 
who rir-^!ff 7^ computerized in 1978 and look at tt^ pSfple 
tl£?r 1^!- to ^sess where they were now^^^th 

their businesses, w^re the businesses still in ooeration how nTnv 

Mv t!,?^^"^;^''^^^- t^'^^'l^^ evaluation process. 
Ml Tauke. Who decided that that was the method you should 
use for evaluation, was that a decision that you made? ^ 

«fir' ^7i?'?u^TT^''^ ^"t®"^ for World Studies, which is aft'li- 
ft^ University of Vermont. Ninety percent of the time 

^y develop important evaluation kind of activities so they We 

IpiS-J'ir- ^ requirement of the DPP. One of th^ tffi we 

^r. Tauke. So when this evaluation is completed it will go to 

Ms. Lyon. Yes, it will 
shirrn?^th^w/'?.*'°"'/°",^^.^^ ^ ^"«^*^o" about who we are 

k ?f !u supporting legislation that we are trying to get through 

Ss^^L^'oTvermon?' ^^^'^ and, 3so' the^wTatld 

™r u • ^®r™ont' which is traditiona ly a fairly conservative 
group, has signed on to support our bill so we have devSS^nter 

''ms' SmcLm" wA^' predict aUhfoutif 

nrffic?^ ^® t completed our project as yet but we 

Ttor wor^lw 'Tvf f^'" ^ ^yi^e^i indSendeiTevI" 

DleHnn nf ^ r'*^ througnout the project. Thus far, the com- 
f£gh thrLS^f-^'^t °^ participants, we have been worSng 
Sh.'^:. ■''stateTN^^^^^ *° °ther countief 

Se]IiL?7nHTv,^ n^''5' ^ ^ State Department of Social 
cervices and the Department of Social Services currentlv i<! Irvik 
ing at some legislation proposing some iSltioririew YoS 
fim^ to create, similar to the Vermont situation a revoS loin 
fund and to use some of the information out of our prSct^SdeSd 
tttiS Wel.'^ P'"'" ^° some mo^eSInt the'rett 

Mr. OsTROWER. I wanted to indicate that we are one of the rPl« 

SortWZ*r^"'l^ becLroTthe previouJ 

Itl^f the demonstration, were able to give us help and exoeri- 

Kn?reOrs^PSr ^ ^ think that the continuTof 

forTs ^"^^"^ °^ ^bat is going on is crucial 

PnJfj; JtV^^u^ ^™ getting the impression you are feeling fairlv 
comfortable about your relationship with the OCS MavS I in.S 
ask you, is there anybody who i. nSt feeling comfokSwithlr^^ 
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relationship with OCS, or are there suggestions about how that re- 
lationship could be altered or change to improve the program/ 

I am not looking for trouble where there isn t any. _ , 

This is a little off the subject, but out of curiosity, Ms. Brasch, 
you referred to the family-risk scale. I was curious about this ap- 
parent evaluation mechanism. Is this something new to your 
agency, is this part of the DPP? 

Ms. Brasch. This is part of the DPP, What we have done is we 
developed a family-risk scale that looks at for instance, how many 
timef* a person has moved within the last year, what percent of 
their income they are paying for housing. 

We took these factors and developed a risk scale and we are 
interviewing the client that we take food, every client we interview 
to find out economic indicators and what their risk of homelessness 
is We will take that information at the beginning and six months 
later v/e will trace the families and find what has happened to 
them and whether family intervention did work for the group we 
intervened with. , , 

The risk scale is going to help us allocate and plan resources. 
Once we find what are the indicators for homelessness we will use 
those indicators in deciding what families we will see or won t see. 

Mr. OSTROWTER. There is one thing about the OCS staff that l 
think we should raise, I think all the projects and the partnership 
has relevance not only for the CAPs but for the other federal pro- 
grams as well. .... T 1 -i. J 

We are disseminating results locally, but I think it needs a 
formal effort on the part of the OCS and HHS to distribute results 
to other agencies and to build in that mechanism so it is clearly 
not simply a demonstration of OCS but a demonstration of how to 
link with other federal agencies and programs. 

Mr. Tauke. I think that is a good idea. I observe that sometimes 
we have wonderful things going on at the local level, in various 
parts of the country, but nobody finds out about it or it is very dif- 
ficult for US to alter our own programs to reflect the wsdom that 
we are learning from demonstration projects or things that happen 
without our assistance. That is why I have been focusing attention 
on how this information is gathered and disseminated and whether 
we are doing something that can be replicated on a broader scale. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. n j Mo 

Mr KiLDEE. In the education area, we have what is called a INa- 
tional Diffusion Network. Maybe in a less formal way that would 

^ The faw' requires that the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices gather information pertaining to the grants and the r^ulte ot 
the individual projects and make it available to States and other 
entities as soon as possible, but not later than 90 days after the ex- 
piration of the fiscal year for which the grant is made. 

Whether or not we have the administration before us we will ask 
how they intend to do that. Because these projects do work. 

You can tailor things differently for each city, but if there have 
been successful experiences out there, it is helpful to share them. 

Mr. Kinney, it has been brought to my attention that 20 some 
vears ago or more, your mother testified before this committee in 
support of the School Lunch Program. That had to be in the days 
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of Adam Clayton Powell when Carl Perkins was Chairman of the 
committee? Do you recall that? 

Mr. Kinney. I know it was very exciting. We still have pictures 
01 her getting on the bus. 

Back then it was the bus. She was a cook and she was a thinker, 
and she looked at the situation out there and said this is ridiculous, 
what was happening with the lack of hot lunches, and where there 
were hot lunches it was 50, 60 cents and back then that was a lot 
01 money. 

So she organized different schools together, making mass pur- 
chases, and buymg commodities from individual companies, and. of 
course, using butter and cheese and crackers provided by the eov- 
emment, and she lowered the cost down to around 25 cents, I be- 
heve It was, or 30 cents back then. She was excited over it 

She came down here and, I guess, did the sams thing, and came 
back and she says, I know it is going to work; and it did. 
.ui:''.^^^- ".u^ worked very well. Since she testified before 
cS^fi ^1 *he Archives of the United 

States, will be her testimony. That is why I always get a little ex- 
cited about these hearings myself. 

and^sthn^Jy^^*^ ^® ^° '"^^ °^ ^" 

They are kept in the Lftrary of Congress, and in case we aren't 
able to keep the peace, I hope we will, extra copies of all the Ar- 

M^^^nH^^^iF"'*^ S^*?!^."* 'leep in the mountains of 

Maryland so they would withstand a nuclear attack. 

bo a thousand years from now historians can read of your moth- 
er s testimony and your testimony here todav as a part of history 

I come to work every day and still get a littie excited about this 
job. I am part of that history, too. 

PA^^oT^^.j"^* °*he'' question. What is the -ole of the local 
CAPS.' Is having an umbrella agency helpful to the coordination of 
tnis program m your particular area? 

.Jt°^u T'^ J ^ comment how the local CAA, or what we 

call the CAPs, played a role in this? 

Ms. Sinclair. In our particular situation it would have been pos- 
sible to do the program without a community-based organization 

fhi ^)^,^ii°u™™"^'*y *he primary organization 

that could have done it in our locality. 

■Hiere was no way in which our department could have conduct- 
ed this program, particularly since we were half involved in devel- 
oping It, and supporting it, on the other side we still had our hats 
on as the keeper of the tax money, and the budgeting people, and 
we could not have done it without this type of organization. 

fu^PAD "'^ J x""^® S?^"^ ^ "0 one could do it without 
the LAPS and that would not be a fair statement from me 

I do want to say that I think that community action agencies, 
vou referral to earlier to our original mission, and that we have 
been, hopefully, the keeper of the flame in believing that people 
Jl^?i K?'. ^'IP^^*^ °f anything and everything. And so 

that IS a little bit of a rhetoric, but I am a true believer, and so for 
that reason I think that cur oi^anization, a CAP would have had 
to have been the one to be the catalyst for our pari;icular project. 
Because as Joan mentioned, there is an assumption that poor 
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people don't want to take a risk to run a business and are not capa- 
ble to do so. , , , ^, 1 
So we seem like the national leader of the pack. , , . , • 
Mr. Tauke. Mr. Chairman, so long as we are noting the histori- 
cal significance it should be noted that today is the last day of the 
second century of the U.S. Congress. Tomorrow we will begin the 
third century and this isn't a bad way for our committee to wrap it 

"^Mr KiLDEE. I think you have played a very important rcle The 
Administration, not out of meanness but because of the very tight 
fiscal budget situation we have had has asked that this program be 
zoroc d out 

I am on both the Budget Committee and the Education and 
Labor Committee. I think that your presence here today may well 
have been the element that will save the program. 

So it has been very historical; it is very good. I really appreciate 
your testimony. . , .„ , 

You have been very helpful to this committee and we will keep 
the record open 10 additional days for any extra inclusions for the 
r*6C0i!*d 

Thank you, and we will stand adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 11:25 a.m., the hearing adjourned.] 
[Additional submissions for the record follow:] 
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THIv pK MONSTPATTON PARTWERSHIP PRPQRAH (PPPl 
OF TH E 

nFFTCE OF COMMUNITY SERVICES 
Rarkoround 

Twenty-five years ago, with the passage of the Economic 
opportunity Act, a network of over 900 comnunity-based 
organizations known as "community action agencies" (CAAs) was 
created to help low-income families and individuals to become, in 
the words of the statute, "fully self-sufficient." The CAAs, 
unlike other social welfare agencies, were to focus on the 
causes, rather than the symptoms, of poverty. 

Under the Office of Economic Opportunity (1964-1974);, the 
community services Administration (1974-1981) and the Office of 
community Services (1981 through the present), the CAAs have been 
heavily involved in apprising low-income individuals of the 
benefits and services to which they are entitled, and in helping 
other federal and state agencies to deliver these services. 
Although the CAAs receive their core support from the $380 
million community Services Block Grant (CSBG) administered by the 
Office of community Services (OCS) , the bulk of CAA funding, some 
$2 billion, derives from other federal agencies. 

over the years the CAAs have Helped thousands of low-income 
persons to become self-supporting. However, the emphasis in most 
federal programs has beer, on the provision of cash and in-kind 
benefits that have tended, in many instances, to reiniorce 
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dependency. To reverse this trend, Congress recently passed the 
Family Support Act, reflecting a bipartisan consensus on the need 
for turning a welfare system with a minor work Component into a 
system where the goal is first and foremost to help poor persons 
become self-supporting. It was in this climate — the climate of 
Welfare reform — that the Demonstration Partnership Program 
(DPP) was born. An applicant for a DPP grant must be a CAA. 
Through the DPP, cAAs were asked to develop, test and evaluate, 
in partnership with other local organizations, new approaches for 
lessening dependency of the poor on welfare programs. The DPP 
has served as a laboratory for the entire CAA network. No grant 
exceeded $250,000 and grantees were required to raise from other 
sources an amount equivalent to the OCS award. 

Implementation of the DPP 
In fiscal year 1987, 94 CAAs, in partnership with units of 
state and local governments and private sector organizations, 
applied for funds under the DPP. Fi"e applicants were awarded 
two-year grants averaging $250,000 each. Two of the grants were 
for .nioro-entrepreneurship projects in rural areas, while the 
remaining three were for projects testing new approaches to the 
problem of chronic dependency among female-headed welfare 
families. A sixth grant was awarded to test new ways of applying 
the internship concept to the AFDC program in order to help 
welfare mothers obtain permanent employment. 
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In fiscal year 1988, 63 CAAs applied and eleven were 
selected for funding. Two deal with the problem of homelessness 
— one aimed at preventing families from becoming homeless and 
the other addressing the needs of individuals already homeless 
and who are deemed capable of becoming self-sufficient; four 
focus on barriers that prevent young males in inner city areas 
from obtaining employment; two target single-headed families on 
AFDC; two others deal with the problems of teenaged parents while 
the remaining project seeks to help poor people become 
entrepreneurs . 

In the current fiscal year, 67 applications were received 
and are now being reviewed by OCS. T.ie FY 1989 appropriation for 
the DPP will make it possible to award another 16-17 grants which 
will bring the total to around 34 grants. It is expected that 
these awards will be made m early April. 



The DPP represents the first appearance of a formal research 
and development component m the Community Services Blcck Grant. 
Federal guidelines required the projects to include a strong, 
third-party evaluation component. Thus, it will be possible to 
make a scientifically valid determination of what works and is 
worthy of replication and what does not work. To help grantees 
develop sound evaluation components, OCS has engaged the services 
of Macro Systems, Inc. to conduct evaluation workshops and render 
technical assistance to individual grantees. 



Evaluation and Dissemination of_ Pronect Results 
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Under the statute, the Socratary of hhs is required to 
"prepare and make available upon request to each state and 
(co.w»unity action agency) descriptions of the demonstration 
programs... and any relevant information developed and results 
achieved, so as to provide models to other (community action 
agencies)... (Parentheses added.) Most of the grants run for 24 
months, henco there are as yet no proven models ready to be 
disseminated and replicated elsewhere. The results of the first 
project to be completed „ill be available in October 1989. 

It IS OCS' intent to carefully assess project results, 
aggressively publicize successful models and provide technical 
assistance to CAAs who wish to replicate these models. In this 
effort,, OCS will be assisted by its contractor. Macro Systems, 
Inc. 

Reauthorization 
The Demonstration Partnership Program was authorized at $5 
million for fiscal years 1987, 1988 and 1989. The appropriation 
for FY 19f.7 was $1 million; for FY 1988, $2,872,000; and for FY 
1989, $3,512,000. Under President Reagan's budget proposal for 
FY 1990 the DPP would not receive further funding, under 
President Bush's proposed budget, the Demonstration Partnership 
Program is included in the residual freeze category. Therefore, 
funding for this program is subject to the outcone of 
negotiations between the Administration and Congress on the whole 
budget plan. 
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STATEMENT OF VEDA lYON 
CEKTRAL VERMONT COMMUMITY ACTION AGENCY, INC. 
TO THE 

SUBCOyviTTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
OF THE 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REVRECENTATI VFS 
MARCH 3, 1989 

REAUTHORIZATION OF THE DEMONSTRATION PARTNERSHIP PROGKA.^ 

MR. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE. THANK YOU THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE A STATEMENT TO THIS SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE I.vpoRTANT 
ISSUE OF THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE DEMONSTRATION PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 
<DPP) . 

I AM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE CENTRAL VERMONT COMMUNITY 
ACTION COUNCIL, INC. (CVCAC) IN BARRE, VERMONT. OUR AGENCY WAS A 
RECIPIENT OF ONE OF THE MRST FIVE DPP GRANTS IN fY8/. I HAVE SERVED 
AS THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF TV>0 OF VERMOKT'5 FIVE COMMUNITY ACTION 
AGENCIES (CAA) AND FIRST WORKED FOR A THIRD \ ERMONT CAA OVER fOJRTEEN 
YEARS AGO. I CONSIDER THE PAST YEAR'S VERMONT DPP PROJECT TO BE. ONE OF 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE CAA PROGRA>:s I HAVE BEEN ASSOCIATED VvITH. 

THE ^IRMONT DPP PROJECT WAS BASED ON AN ENTREPR: -EURIA:. ^^CDEL THAT 
PROVIDED THE OPPORTUNITY FOR LOW XKCOWE VCRMONTERS TO STRIVE :0R AMD 
ACHIEVE SELF SUFFICIENCY THROUGH THE OUN^RSHIP AND XANAGEKLNT 0- SMALL 
MICRO BUSINESSES. THL DPP PARTNERSHIP UAS BETWEEN A CONSOK?!'J^' OF 
VERMONT'S COMMUNiry ACTION AGENCIES AND JOB SlAPT, A STATf FUNDcD SMALL 
BUSINESS LOAN FUND TARGETED TO LOW INCOME VERyONTERS. ThE CAAS JPf'EKED 
STATEWIDE SMALL BUSINESS PLANNING ASSISTANCE TO JOB t)TART LOA>J 
APPLICANTS AND MANAGEMENT ASSISTANCE TO JoB START BUSINESS BORROWERS 

MR CHAIRMAN, IN ORDER TO BETTER UNDERSTAND THE IMPACT OF THE DPP 
GRANT IN VERMONT,' I WOULD LIKE TO PROVIDE SOMR BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
ON VERMONT AND OUR PROJECT. 

VERMONT IS C0I3FR0NTED BY THE NATIONAL PARADOX OF GENERAL ECONOMIC 
GROWTH WITH RISING PER CAPITA INCOMES AND LOWERING UN£XPLOY^<E^T RATES 
AT THE SAME TIME POVERTY INDICES SHO\> SIGNIFICANT NUMBERS OF NLU 
FAMILIES. INCLUDING WORKING POOR, ARE NOW ELIGIBLE FOR pHBLiC 
ASSISTANCE; CONTINUED GENERATIONAL POVERTY; AND POCKETS OP NEED THAT 
GROW MORE DESPERATE AS HUNGER AND HOMELESSNESS INCREASE. 

VERMONT'S RURAL POOR SUFFER FROM A LACK OP EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES DUE TO THE RAPID DECLINE OF AGRICULTURAL ECOKOXIEC 
COMPOUNDED BY A SHORTAGE OF AFFORDABLE HOUSING NEAR NEW JOB GROWTH 
CENTERS. CONTINUED INCREASES IN WORK RELATED EXPENSES SUCH AS PRIVATE 
TRANSPORTATION AND CHILD CARE COSTS AL.CO ADD TO THE PROBLHy 

A RECENT VFRyONT DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE ST')OY STATES THAT 
THE TYPICAL SINGLE PARENT MUST EARN TV>ICE THE MfNlvUM WAGK, OR ABOUT 
$7.10 PER HOUR in VEimONT, TO ADEQUATELY SUPPOR: THEIR FAMILY hiTHOuT 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. UNFORTUNATELY, VERMONT'S LOVv EMPLOYMENT KATE IS 
IN LARGE PART BASED ON NEW LOWER PAYING SERVICE AND RETAIL SECTOR JOBS 
AND FEW STATE OR FEDERAL JOB TRAINING PROGRA>iS PROVIDE AN ENTRY T.FVF.L 
PAY SUFFICIENT FOR ADEQUATE FAMILY SUPPORT. 
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PEOPLE. BUT MICRO BUSINESSES p!r? Tun v?v*L^"'^''°^ ''^"E" THAN TWENTY 
AKD ACCESS TO APPRoPrTwe bSsINEsI M AM^f^r^xS^ ' ' TO CAPITAL 

urnifljt BUblNESb PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT ASSISTANCE. 

TO StIrT 5p'Sr'eXpInd"?s'beSh ""^"O BUSINESSES NEED 

PUBLIC SECTOR fTn^cING BANK?usSALLr^"2n.? SL^"""^"^ •'"'^"'^ '^^^ 
FOR LESS THAN SIO.OOO ^ND ?HE U S ^^i?^m?fJ^F <^0«MERCIAL LOANS 
RARELY GUARMITEES LOANS FOR LESS ^HAN^^n nnn'^Pf.^'''""" (SBA) 
STATE, REGIONAL, AND FEDERAL FrOHcStr n^u^PSL'" '^^ PROGRA.V,. MOST 
TO SERVE MEDIUM A5DLARGER^|fSESS MFFnS^^2r,^!;L''°**' ^"""^^ ^ET UP 
ARE AVAILABLE THEY ARE iSevTtaBLY NSFD frv^SI^ S.MALLFR LOAN AMOUNTS 
EXPANSION PACKAGES. ""-^IfABLY USED TO LEVERAGE LARGER START UP OR 



DEVELOP.MENT CENTERi, HAVE A SVA' ■ ^T^TrJiT^P iMulb b...' L.lbl NKSS 

IN HEAVY DEMAND BY-'aLL s,2E -^SMFNTfop'B^^^ ^-^^""^E IS 

^DECADn^!"wHES'lN*?^7'8"?,^E' S^AT^ ^lifs??.,']^?'^*'' ' 
A S400,000 REVOLVINc/loIv L^wLf?! M^^^ ESTABLISHED '■JoB START", 
WAHTED TO START OR EXPAND A SMALL HN^fwpI? LOW INCOME VERMONTERS WHO 
OVER 400 BU.SINESiES MTH XOPr^HAN^? r fSSISTED 
RISK LOAN FUND - APPMcLtS MUST PRO ■F l■H^v'nn^i^! FINANCING. THE HIGH 
CONVENTIONAL CREDIT - HAS A ^^rJvSlr^^^L''" TO 
CREATED NEW JOBS AND BFf5 A ^^^E JOB START HAS BOTH 

SELF SUPFICIeSt T^ROUCHl^,AL^BUSINF'f owSf.R.S m?p'' ™ «^-C"«E 

TECHNf?AVASSIslANCE°SAs'KDED .llf- 'Zl '° BUSINESS PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE WAS OFFERED ?0 Ww ?S?0VE ni)lli?^^nuS^So''° WAGt.-FNT 

LOW INLO.IE nuSINtbS OWNERS AFTER THEIR LOAN. 

FOR TECHJKIs?t^LcE'\'Ni"TO* RESpSnd'?^^':;^?^^ ™^ ""'^ 

CAAS HAD BEEN I NVOLVED WI *H THE 5oB S^AR^ P«,^rp?S°r''*™""^ ™E 
AND PROGKA.V.MATICALLY LINKED T ROUGH ?hf nn c$?=i^ INCEPTION 
BOARDS. THIS HI.<;T0RY GAVE th' i n.-fPn-^^*'*' REGIONAL ADMSORY 

BUSINESS NEEDS AND THPan^ti?m-?f*S A UNIQUE PERSPECTIVE ON V!CRO 
ENCOUNTER 'the CaaIaLSOhIJ^'^^ rnS^wtS^^Po^S*?, ENTREPRENEURS 
AND IMPLEMENT A S?ATE MDE P^OGRAV^fi^c^n^^S";^^" CAPACITY TO INITIATE 
GOVERN.MENTS AMO LOCAL SFRS'ICE AG?MV?F^^^°^f?^''°*''^ ''""'^S WITH TOWN 
STATE LEVKL. ^tK\lCb AGENCIES Ab WKLL AS SIMILAR LINKS AT THE 

SOUGHT FU^DS FOR TECHNiaL^ASsIs^AN^E: UNSUrCESSFULLY 

COKTl!;i-E'?o'' l°^"uZll\rA\^^^^^^ VER.O..T CAAS 

EXPERIENCED A REDUCtFom i m r^ir mo r ^^^^'^^^^^^ CAPACIT^t HAVfNG 
LEVEL FUNDING, WERS^io-r ^VA^LABLE Fn^ ^S^..'":!^;^^^^^'^ ^^^PS AXD PRIOR 
^* AVAiLABLL FOR SiATt WIDE TECHNICAL ASS t STANCE. 

WERE PR?MARaY"ocSsf™N SERvf Ce'pRo'vI^?o^ [2^ '^'^'"^ '"^''^"^ 

PROJECTS. IN ANY cIs'E°'',|i''):^o'SNf ^eIt'^hI"'' 
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EHTREPRtNEUUlAL MODEL WAS TOO SUBSTANTIAL TO PIECE TOGETHER FROM 
EXISTING RESOURCES (VERMONT FY87 DPP GRANT WAS FOR $211,775). 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT MONIES FROM STATE AND FEDERAL OR FRiVATE SECTOR 
SOURCES WERE NOT ONLY UNAVAILABLE FOR MICRO BUSINESS PROGRAMS BUT 
DESPITE JOB START'S PROVEN TRACK RECORD, FEW OUTSIDE THE CAAS 
RECOGNIZFD THE POTENTIAL FOR SUCCESSFUL LOW INCOME ENTREPRENE'JP3 

INTERESTINGLY, THESE ATTITUDES UNDERWENT SIGNIFICANT CHANGE IN THE 
SHORT TIMESPAK OF THE ONE YEAR DPP PROJECT. 

THE DPP GRANT PROVED TO BE THE ONLY KAY THE VERMONT CAAS COULD 
DEMONSTRATE THE VIABILITY OF THE ENTREPRENEURIAL MODEI-. THE DP? 
FUNDING WAS UNIQUE IN THAT IT SPECIFICALLY AFFORDED THE RARE 
OPPORTUNITY TO TEST AK INNOVATiVELY DESIGNED PROGRAM AND HAj SbfrlCIENi 
FUNDING AVAILABLE TO IMPLEMENT, IN OUR CASE,^ A STATEKIDF. ?r<OJrCT. 

MR CHAIRMAN, I WOULD LIKE TO SHARE WITH YOU AND THz. SUBCOyyiTxEE 
THE PRELIMINARY RESULTS OF THE VERMONT DPP PROJECT. 

THE POSITIVE IMPACT CF THE VERMONT OPP FOR THE LOW INCOVZ 
COMMUNITY IS CLEAR. DURING 1988, THE CORE DP? STAFF YEAR, A GROWING 
AWARENESS THAT SMALL BUSINESS OWNERSHIP WAS AVAILABLE TO LOW :S COME 



JSINESS 

IN^THnOB START^LOArPORTFOLlbT "a" QUARTER Of ^P'^I^-CAMTS ('U TO 

DATE - 62 DURING i90B AN^ 8 DPP ASSISTED APPLICANTS IN 989) riAVE 
REC-IVED OVER S500,000 IN BUSINESS FINAKCING TO START OR t/?A^J A S.MALL 
BUSINESS THE PRIOR YEAR WITHOUT TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, JOB START MADE 
26 LOANS FOR S106,800. OUR DPP PROGRAM COST PER APPLICANT WAS AROUND 
$700 . 

OF ADDED BENEFIT TO THE LOW INCOME COM-MUNITY IS A SIGNIFICANT 
CHANGE IN ATTITUDE AND FOCUS ON FART OF STATE AGENCIES INCLUDING THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE'S (DSW) CURRENT EXPLORATION OF VsAYS TO 
STAGE RECIPIENTS WHO HAVE STARTED SMALL BUSINESSES OFF ASSTGTASCl AND 
DSWS BEGINNING TO ADDRESS REGULATORY BARRIFRS THAT SERVE AS 
DISINCENTIVES TO RECIPIENTS THAT SEEK SELF SUFFICIENCY THROUGH S\ALL 
BUSINESS OWNERSHIP RATHER THAN THROUGH TRADITIONAL EMPLOYyF.NT; VERMONT 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION WHICH HAS INSTITUTED AK INTERNAL SVJ.LL 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM IN CONJUNCTION WITH JOB START> AND THE 
VERMONT AGENCY OF DEVELOPMENT AND COMMUNITY AFFAIRS WHICH IS NOW 
SUPPORTING THE Ni^ED FOR MICRO BUSINESS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 

THE PRIVATE SECTOR FINANCIAL COMMUNITY PROVIDED $^9 , 300 IN _ BANK 
LOANS TO JOB START APPLICANTS AFTER DPP BUSINESS PACKAGING OUP.:NG 1988; 
JOB START WAS ABL^ TO BORROW S250.000 FROM AN PRUATE INSURANCE COMPANY 
fSnD AmR THE ST^^^ LOAN FUNDS WERE CO^MITTFD DURING ]983; 

AND THAT VERMONT'S BANKING COMMUNITY ARE CJRRf'JTL^ FXPLCRIKG WAYS TO 
PROVIDL LOAN CAPITAL THROUGH JOB START FOR LOW INCOME MICRO BUSINESbES. 

THE PRELIMCNARY INDICATORS OF BUSINESS SUCCESS AND ACCQVpANYiNG 
MOVEMENT TOWARD SELF SUFPICIENCY ARE ALSO POSITIVE A1,TH0UGH THE JOB 
START HIGH RISK LOAN FUND HAS A LOW FIVE PERCENT LOSS KATE, LOAN 
SePA^LNT HAS BEEN SLOW. OF THE DPP ASSISTED BUS I NES$£S ARfl 

?YCLE THIS IS A SIGNIFICANT IMPROVEMENT OVER PRIOR COLLECTIONS. OP 
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THE 63 BUSINESSES FINANCED r »<;t vriD c .-^ 

HAVE ADDED EMPLOYEES SINCE THHR ffiL " t^l "'^^ OPERATING AND TWELVE 
A.PEADV_SOHE ^^l.^T^ ^^^.^f^^^ll^l££^ 

VER.yoi5T^SmUN??r'Sl2N^GFMrv*^ POSITIVE IMPACT ON THE CENTRAI 

CONTRIBUTED TO BOAHD i«n ^t»pv rv,c^"^ '^^^ fO^US ON SELF SUFFICIENCY Hi<; 
OUR ORIGINAL CaI MISSIES O? WORK N?'u?i2!'u''-'"""'^ ^ REFO&^s?to OH 
INSTITUTIONS WITH THE CLEAR r^lf^v pJJ^i" -OWWNITY AND 

CVCAC'S BOARD Of DIRECTORS H^ rlrrS orfjv ™^ C^^'"'^ °P POVERTY 
HAVE SPECIFIED THAT THE cSN?^LAT?n«'^^i''~^2"'''^^^° »^ THE PROJECT AND 
ONE PRIORITY FOR TiE AOENcflN 1989 tJ"LS'''' ACTIVITY IS THE NUMBER 
FOR VERMONT'S OTHER COMmGnItY ACT^OK AGENC?eS . ""^ 

EPFOR?f To'cON?inSe°tHe'?e^^HN??^^^ EVIDENT IN THEIR 

PRIVATE SECTOR FINAN??NG AS PART^P^f'^S ^""^ ^0 LINK THE FUND WITH 
POTENTIAL. JOB STARr 3 cSoPERWION 5i?h TMp', ll^'r?" °^ ™^ PROGRAy's 

SUCCESS AMD BUS?NEsfS'sELF'"ufTia-EN"' ^'"""""'"O BUSINESS 

PROGRA™.i?fc'A{:S? Sork" TolE^HF^nTATFW,^? ^i'^'"''' OI'^ORTUNITY TO 

STRENGTHENED OUR COmON BOND Bur RM^r^SvS^^" "AS NO; ONLY 

MISSION Of OUR PROGRAMS "HE D^P 2^?^''. DIALOGUE AfiOOT THE 

^^^^ ^^^^M SZ£iB^^ ^^.^Sl^AND 

THE D^'ac"?^!??^! H°A's'^o'T'oNL'Y'??cu°s^D'?[l^;f/-°''' ''^ADERSHIP THROUGH 
ATTENTION ON THE NEED-. OP virpA PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTOR 

SUFFICIEKCY OF LOW INCoS[ EiTREPRFMrN«?-'p-,'l/''''^ '^"^ POTENTIAL FOR SELF 
NEW AVENUES TOR FUTUR^ P«0GRl^^I???'^^^pr^;;i,?Jp;^'^^V^^^3^/I«E O.ENEd"' 

SELF SUF^?a^Scv"pS('5^^^^ SS"0NLy'aS rv^^??"?!:^'^" ENTREPRENEURIAL 
OTHER RURAL AREAS BUT IN URRAN iOVil ?c"°?^'' ^^^^ BE REPLICATED IN 
ALREADY ESTABLISHED JOB STAfifpRorrLf.K^'''' "'^'"^ AND IOWA HAVE 
PROM MISSOURI, .MONTANA AND KrN?Nrvv^^^S. 5"'^ "^^'^ "ORKED WITH CAAS 
ENTREPRENEURIAL PROGRAvs RF??m^ LIt"?'/"^ ESTABLISHING 

U^lZt ^^^ll^'''^' ^"^^-^ f>Ec'S^D^"TH'AT SH^i-TH"r^o'^?E'^T^\'s'"'"°°" 
^^-^^^^ "cir^^L^!io^^.-.i^J"LP'!;-SISONTH, 



- ciCTOHENr OCS HAS Hrr"^JiL^!F ™E ^"''"^SIS ON THE 

GPAKTEES SOON APT^f GRA^f AllNluJlc^kMES?^?^^^ H^vp^cir L"t^^^^?^ 
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HELVFUI. IN DEFINING AND REFINING THE PROJECT EVALUATIONS. THE 
rnulFftFMrF<^ iis^ GRAKTEES A BETTER SENSE OF BEIN'; FART OP A 

NA? OHaS FRO^rI^ ?ES?ING iSnOV.^TIVE PROGRAM DESIGNS FOR LOW INCOKC SELF 
SUFFICIENCY RATHER THAN JUST BEING ISOLATED LOCAL PROJECTS. 

THE VERyONT DPP'S OCS PROJECT MANAGER'S CLOSE ATTENTION TO OUR 
WORK HOT ONLY STRENGTHENED OUR EVALUATION PLAN BUT CONVEYED THE SAME 
SENSE OF BEING PART OF A NATIONAL PROGRAM. 

UP QFF THF CLEAR NEED FOR OCS CAFEER FULL-TIME OFFICIALS TO WORK 
ON A rIgSlAR BASIS THE DPP THIS WOULD PkOVIDE THE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
SwrS Q^^nwrJ^R ors AS-'STA^^^ THE EARLY REFINEMENT OF PROJECT 

lv^u!?io2 plan! pl5vicioN of l Skage, much as wf linked with public 

^u^pSIiS^F SECTOR LO^^^ TO OTHER FEDERAL PROGRAM AND WITHIN HHS . 
tSer^ S TnIId ?Sr ADD^ lJ?iRACTION BETWEEN GRANTEES IN SHARING 

Jn^^Lic AVJiipYPFRIENrF'^/ WOULD FURTHER STRENGTHEN INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS 
aSd COnIiSSe ?o'cO NECT^He'pK^^^^^ to the national EFKOKT to FIND 
TOAM MODELS OP SELF SUFFICIENCY THAT CAN BE REPLICATED. 

T uniiTn TTKF TO SHARE WITH YOU ONE SPECIFIC PROBLEM THE ^'E'^^ONT 
npp rip?»lEScED SSr PROJECT WAS INITIALLY FOR A NINETEEN MONTH PERIOD 
?«n f^J^^tS f5?ISdFD FOR THE P^ BECAUSE OF THE HIGH SMALL 

bSsINEG^F^RS? yIaR ?AI^ THE FACT THAT MICRO BUSINESSES 

R^t^Y GFNFRATE PROFITS DURING START UP, THE ENTREPRENEURIAL .MODEL CAN 

T iiiwc TunirJiTPn Wt THINK THE PRELIiXlKARY VERXONT DATA IS VERY 
r,...JiV BMT oSfi Afilun TO CONTIN F. THE l-ROGfiAH BASED C(J BEING 
A^LrTrU^THOSE REsitTrT^RMSE ADDITIONAL FU^^I^S . WEl .^RE ACTIVELY 
wmlu^NG PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTOR FUNDS AND ARt TOURAGtD THAT 
S^snixf OF THE DPP ACT Vm WILL GAIN MONIES TO (. nTINUE THE ACTIVITY. 
SfR ?/HE'"TlcS^^'ic lUcj END.D DK^^ 

grPROrT^S?LL"f.o!^'^B^E ^^f<^'^^'^l\ll'/^ci ,l\^llV/.'^lnS BRIDGE 
FUND PROBLEM. 

<;iMrP OVER THIRTY PROJECTS WILL HAVE BEEN STARTED AFTER THE FY89 
.r.. rllJ^l wr%FF THE NEED TO CONSIDER THE QUESTION OF THE LINKAGE 

KeS Individual SemonIIrat'on projects and the continued testing 

KtENT?^ NATIONAL SELF SUFFICIENCY MODEL PROGRAMS 

THERE ARE SEVERAL WAYS THE DPP PROGRAM MIGHT BE ABf.E TO ADDRESS 
THESE CONCERNS. 

rvip PRnVinF CLARIFICATION THAT OCS CAN ADD ONE FUNDING C;CL£ FOR 
PROJE^Js'THriAVE^'sTRONrpST^^^^ NATIONAL PROGRAM MODELS 

TWO, RAISE THE CURRENT S250 000 GRANT CAP P^ TO $400,000, TO 
ALLOW PROPOSALS THAT WOULD SPAN TWO FUNDING CYCLES. 
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PROJECTS WITH STRONG POTENTIAL AS NATIONAL PROGRAM MODELS. 

MR CHAIRMAN, IN CONCLUSION, I WANT TO STRONGLY SUPPORT NOT ONTY 
?{!cREASE™'graSt°FuSds™' PARTNERSHIP PRoGrLiKn' 

VERMONT EXPERIENCE AS ONE OF THE FIRST DPP PROJECTS l<; THiT 
NOT ONLY IS THE CONCEPTUAL STRENGTH OF THE DPP AS A TEStTng OP c^imn 
AND INNOVATIVE SPLF SUFFICIENT PROGRAM IdIaS OF GREAl lEiEFlf BU^ ?Se 

HE FEEL IT IS CRUCIAL FOR OCS TO CONTINUE TO STRENG'^HEN NOT nui v 
JiJIr^SI'Ji^^ OUTCOMES OF THE INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS BUrTO BE DiSeJteS TO 
EXPLORE THE POTENTIAL FOR NEW FEDERAL PROGRAMS BASfD ON DPP SFFF 
SUFFICIENCY MODELS FOCUSED ON BREAKING THE CYCLE OP POVERTY 
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remittee on Education and tabor. 
Testimony to the Committee on « 

U S. House of Representativec. 
Sub-Committee on Human Resources 

Mr. Theodore Landsmark. Director 
Mayor's Office of Jobs and Community Services 
Boston. Massochuretcs 

March 3. 1989 

Dear Chairman Kildee and Members of the Committee: 

Services Block Grant. 

i«««.-nr Inc . Boston's Community 
Action for Bo«on ^""^^ or iob. and Co«-u„ity 

Action Agency and the Mayor « employment and 

Service, work very cloa.ly "8=^^" "^e are clearly partners in 
training pro«r«. i^,:^,:.<=ro%rLid o;a. Villa and baaic literacy 
our programa and efforts pruv j 
for tha low income cititens of the City. 

T^f. United in Boston) ia * program 
Tha aUB project (Career "^^^.^^ip .ffort. The project 

effort that exemplifies P'""^""'*"?het we in Boston have 

focuses on objectives '^«"^?acr-^^ «d Hispanic 

recognited has been neglected. V^^^S . ^^^eral and State 

mala" It ia - popu Ution n«8l«*=^//^,j;. consequence of this 

programs and largely neglected by us as weii 
neglect has been major. 

tet me explain. 

A. .Ob Training Tartnerabip -/rundr'blvrd'ecJrnir'in- """" 
tha 10- unemployment ^„ 60X aver 5 yeara. Poverty. 

M.,aachuaett.: V'*"^^"' //.J/^roTie; to 22X preaently. W. have 
ha. increaaed during the f>^» could have provided 

h.d declining re.ourcea at » commonwealth haa attetipted 

increaaed °PP""""^,,[", t re.ourcea through ita nationally 
to make up for the "^^^^f-J". program for welfare recipient.. 

.cclaUtd Employment and ^""^"8 suatained. the 

Mthough the level of >^«»°""'' 'fed on aervice to welfare 

resource. have been f ""'"f^'j "Jt! At pre.ent our overall 
recipienta who are predo-in«ely f«..le. ? 70X 

e.,pl'oy.ent and training "pf.'g.'j;^.^ 80X fi-ale. «e and 

female., and our .kill P"?i„.. „hat we will begin 

:r".ee1a^ronS!"t^h:t :rthorgnt"rrruciaX that we aa.i.t the 
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1.W "^ u ^" gaininfc s: Ms and access to the 

labor market, long tem stability will require that !. • . ! u 
m.le« and female, in unique effort.. "^'^ ""st both 

lecV^I^/'f^'": developed by ABCD. begins to demonstrate some 
IrluT -IV ."k"' "« l^'^* developed t^s 

2li^2^ilitv i ^"""8 Partnership Act funds: incoae 
eligibility, performance criteria and particularly the shrinking 

Z T,IV, P-^"""" Oo-S so other sLte 

lit rS''"! available and private fund" ft 

iithor f^r M " ' have been for hewing. 

no" ha", ble"^":.l"l::"" ' '-"^'^ " ^-^ 

I^o'^^'"^ '^h"T"^ P"""" environment and 

program in which men are not a minority and in which thev l^l 
aasist each other. The elements of the aUB ere: 



CLUB of eupport. motivation and ..If-h.lp. Th. 

CLUB, of which all participant, will b. .„b,ra. The aUB 

will meet regularly; each member will have a mentor- 

icc^as :ui"ii " "Th"*" P»""iP«ion. and 

access will be provided to better jobs and 
educational and training opportunities. 

o Smrvic. will b. t.ilor.d to th. n..da of th. individual 
A career plan will provided for each member, in a more 
intenaive fashion than available presently. TraininR and 
educational opportunities will therefore be tailored to ' 
individual needs and goals. 

«at"Tfh'! f }^ ' ^°"8" "™ P«i<"> then 

■o.t jab tr.ining programa. T.ie program will make a 

conscious effort to link programs, for example: combining a 

high school diploma with skill training, academic preoaratior 

and jobs with higher education, skill LeJop^nt 'wi^h^au" 

business start-up. A long term commitment is being nlde^o 

each individual in the program. * 

o Th. coMitment i. b.ing .ad. not simply to provide acce.s 
cara.r pot.ntial. ■"■•a=Bs ni» 

Without the efforts of Action for Boston Community Development 

possible r""!'f P"^'"' have "See" 

possible. The project needed the initiative of a community based 
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Mayor'. 0£fi=. of Jobs and Co«.un^ty ,he 

„. „. ..ill in th. very e«ly ...Be. Sis^.^hr.:!::^ ;he"%.ruJ". a. 
hop. to report to "^'"a'" nding servicea and progra- 

thiy ar. rrailabl.. R«P^i="^°" "f^" P"^"' 

.o?al. for yo-B -",i'„!":;r.^rro"L. a long ten. =.»-it-ent to 
Tha^'pr'oiictSrrricSl^t:: Tnd «e n„d to continu. the project for 
r«»earch purpoaw w«ll» 

. u .o^.rr w« Will be establishing a policy committee 
^'.^-rpa^to^ute^thirLr i"en=ourag. an expansion of services. 

«. ar. very grateful to "HS Cor the opportunity ^t^^ T^VlUfT^ 
expanded deaonatration partnership program 



Thank you. 
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Testimony to Human Resources Subco^ittee 
u. s. House of Representatives 
Washington, D. c. 



Reauthorization of the 
Demonstration Partnership Program 
Community Services Block Grant 



Submitted bv 
COMmmiT. ACTION LsKingto^lpayette County 
_ P. 0. Box 11610 
Lexington, Kentucky 40576 
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COMMUNITY ACTION Lexington-Fayette County, a FY 88 Demonstration 
Partnership Program Grantee, wishes to submit the following writ- 
ten testimony in support of the reauthorization of the Program. 
1? is hoped that Congressional review of the impact of DPP will 
rLuIt in the reauthorization of this modest but very effective 
approach to encouraging local communities to develop solutions to 
local social and economic problems. 

Npori fr- t->^» no m^r,cfrnr-nn p?>rr.nerahin Program 

Proiect Fresh Start, an economic self-sufficiency project for 
rec ^ients of Aid to Families of =>f P^"f "^J'^^.^^j^ 
itiated in October, 1988 as the result of a two year DPP grant. 
This project could 'not have been initiated without DPP funding. 

Historically, the CAA allocated a portion of its CSA Local In- 
itiative grants (Local Initiative grants were succeeded by CSBG 
in 1981) for the start-up costs of new and innovative Projects 
i?thin Its service area. New projects were initiated with CSA 
funds and eventually continued from other resources. 

Federal reductions in CSBG, Kentucky's reallocation of CSBG and a 
orowina obligation to utilize CSBG to support other federal 
TrograL °have' eliminated any budgetary ,^V-^^,^^,Wof $" 08 Oo6 
The Agency's CSBG allocation has f ^ "^""J/p^^f^gf 
in FY 1981 to the current level of $325,000 for FY 19BS. 

Proiect Frash Start is designed to demonstrate that by coordinat- 
!no coLunity existing resources and developing an intensive case 
manaoernt system wl can ass-.st AFDC recipients in becoming 
rcSnfrnfcall/and socially -If-sufficient Existing educationa^ 

vocational and social services, both P"^^^" /"^^ P"^3^,V^ist plr- 
levels, have been coordinated in a "°twor)c that can assist par 
Mcioants n every aspect toward becoming self -sufficient . Tne 
intensive case management system includes a low case load of par- 
ticipants, more frequent contact and a goal Plan °f ac 
tion, developed by toth the case manager and the participant. 

Proiect Fre;,n Start was developed because Community Action 
Lexinqton-Fa^ette recognized that the conditions of low income 
MOPlf were not improving over the long-term, but in fact a sys- 
wm of depLSency was developing among the clients and/or low in- 
come people in Lexington-Fayette county. This dependency can be 
contributed to three (3) conditions: 

1. Many low income people tend to live from crisis to crisis. 
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never enough time between crisis rn^' 1 1^" ^"^^^^^on, there is 
consider a rational approach tn r.. i . individual to 

Once one crisis need is'Lr anoth°er 'd'lv'rops':'' 
■ There are multi-problems wichir rho f , 
the family from*^ ^^.ov.n^ tf skf-suf?'^'^ prevents 
these include the high cost of 'ivinr, ."^^-^ ^" Lexington, 
ana aay care, as compared to the l.J' P"'=^="l«ly in housing 
ing to recent studies a single oaVnT Accord- 
quires an ansalary of $14 SOO - sifl n/in °^ children re- 
hour to live m Lexington At rhp ' °° °' ^'''^^ ' «8-50 per 
hignly service oriented which re.'n?f ''""^ community Is 
average of $4.00 - $6 00 per Lr w>f ^\ ^^^^"9 
combined with low educational and vn. ^ " barriers are 
levels of single headed houLholds nn .rnn^ ^^'^^^ ^^^^ 

move toward self-sufficiency is difficult .f n'^'". ^""^^'^^ " 

/ ■■■;> uiiiicuit, if not impossible. 

In addition to the above individual f=.^^ 

izational factors which also hfndpr^H - ' ^'''"^ ""^SS"- 

ing self-sufficient. The maior"tv individuals from becom- 
agencies in Lexington worLd independent'''-. 

mission. Many of these agencies did nnfi^ ° their 

ability to work toward long-term dpI ^^''^ ""^^ "^^""^ ^"^/or 
tem dependency. ^ """^ Permanent resolution of sys- 




participants and help them deve'oo'fnn^^ survival needs of the 
sufficiency. aeve.op long range goals to self- 

Although our program is only in it's rhirn , 

can make the following subjec^ve st^rp^f °^ Operation, we 

Start". ^ ut.jec.ive statements about "Project Fresh 

1. When given the opportunity mncrr ipnn 

to improve their social^'and econnm. '^^^^ ^ ^""^ 
aware of the constraints of publ c Lli'/.n"^"'^""- ^1^^^ 
porting themselves instead of denendfn. "...^""^ P"^" S"P- 
social service agencies. They alsS t.lp°" ''^"^ = " 
■nake conditions better for their ch?ldrln ' " 

2. Becoming self-sufficient is a very long and tedious process. 
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The process to total self-ruff iciency involves complete re- 
direction on the part of participants and the agencies that 
serve them. 

At the end of the project period we anticipate two major results: 

1. Approximately 150-175 families wilx be able to become totally 
self-sufficient. They will be able to obtain and maintain a 
salary above survival requisites and be independent of any 
public assistance. It is our hope that some of the par- 
ticipants will be able to become home owners. 



2. 



Agencies which provide ssrvices to the poor will have a better 
understanding of their mission in relationship to total self- 



ing 

sufficiency. 



Our project is replicable in other states because tne core 
partners in this project can be found in most settings of equiv- 
alent size There are a number oi medium metropolitan settings 
in other statec with the same core partners that are present in 
this project and i.e. Board of Education, JTPA, AFDC office and 
Community Action agencies. 

Tho CAT\' RnIP no^7Plnr>Tnq rhe^ DPP Proiectl 

There is no other organization in the community whose goals en- 
compass those of this project. While there are several organiza- 
tions which address certain issues involved in economic seit- 
sufficiency (education, training, employability skills, employ- 
ment development, case management and comprehensive social serv- 
ices) the CAA is the only organization with both prior experience 
and service delivery capabilities in all of these areas. 

In addition to the CAA, the other major partners included in 
Project Fresh Start, are the Mayor's Office of Employment and 
Training, the local JTPA spoi.sor; the Fayette County Public 
Schools; the Greater Lexington Area Chamber of Commerce; Transyl- 
vania University; and Community Ventures Corporation, an economic 
development corporation. Because of its existing relationships 
with the other partners, the broad scope of its service delivery 
activities and the extent of its experience with the target 
population, the CAA was designated as the lead agency for project 
developi"ent and coordination. 

While still relatively new (Project Fresh Start began in October, 
1988) the project has already had a significant impact on the 
programs of the CAA and its partners. 
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The CAA initiated a raview aii 

to strengthen activities wh°ch encnl.^.^ services, seeking ways 
self-sufficient. For exampli, the caa P^^icipants to become 
reorientation of its services to the considering a 

locate a larger portion of ^. h , "'^^^" ^"'^ intends to al- 
ticipants in^ acc^lring the skiUs^'ind' /""'''"^ '° ""^^ P"" 
employment. ^ sjcuis and training necessary for 

^'^n^^^'l^^^^^^^^^ -tf^ng and the Payette 

Plicant intake anrt skills testing " procedures for ap- 

ment'and Trli^ing" and Vh'e V'ale't"^' r'"' = E-Ploy- 

joined with over ^25 other coln„,^ '^"""^^ •^"''^^^ Schools ---have 
a comprehensive planning proTe "s 7o°'^^"""'^°"= ^"'^ agencies in 
fectiveness of serviLs i ^"^Prove the quality and 

children. services to low-mcome families wit.h y 



ef- 
young 



Sref in"ri|h^t^"=o^"ou"%ro-3rcf ""t"^ ''^'^ -'^ P- 

self-sufficiency and their "toie in ,J°?^ focusing more on 

past where they\iewed only their ind^v,^^.?" ^= .°PPosed to the 
and mission. Thus the m^rk^^f ^ individual organization's goals 
elude total self-sufffciVncv broadened to in- 

program or task ^""^"''"^y "ot just completion of a specific 

The CAA is also develODina a -ir^n^ 

Coivnerce to improve emp^loyer cartlcin^?^^ "^^^ '^^^'^^^ °f 

tax credit. ^mpioyer participation in the targeted jobs 



The CAA has historically been able ^f^ mr.y.< i ■ 

integrate the services within mobilize, coordinate and 

the poor. our CM has networked '° ""ds of 

federal, public and private ageo'cies "to imnT' 

agencies, to implement this project. 

The CAA is generally perceivprt m 

helper not an enforcer "Vhe services °^d"''' " ' """^ 
the CAA are designed with flexih7l^^„ ► Programs provided by 
low income community The agency haJ .1° °^ ^^"^ 

low income community aware of new^rloramr^'n ""."""^ ^° ''"P '^'^^ 
tions and/or policy of existma n^^^^ ^ ^"'^ changes in regula- 
services of the CAA are not dearaded^'*^'""" "=^4 the 

couraged to take the neceTs'^ar^^S^^'^o^re^oL^Lrf -fu^f^ 
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ponfinn^H rnnHing fnr JProj^rt FrPs h <^farr. Af^pr DPP PnnHc Rxpi r«=* 

The CAA initiated a process to secure funding to replace DPP 
funds shortly after the initi'l grant was awarded. Two modes 
grants, totaling $4,300, have teen received from local sources. 

It is hoped that Lexington's corporations will agree to sponsor 
individual participants in the project after DPP funds are ex- 
hausted. A request to the United Way of the Bluegrass is also 
being considered. 

We are confident that the nature of the project lends itself to 
eventually ensuring continuation funding from the private sector. 
Our only concern, at present , is that the two year DPP limita- 
tion may not provide sufficient time, given the complex andin- 
tensive nature of the project, to both demonstrate its effective- 
ness and raise the needed funds, estimated at $150,000 annually. 

The role of HHS/OCS was significant in the evaluation component 
of this project. The outside evaluation team has been very use- 
ful as we developed our evaluation design. They assisted us in 
operationalization of our assumptions and goals. It was very im- 
portant that a clear set of assumptions and goals, be specific 
and measurable at the beginning of the project. 

In addition, the two day workshop was very helpful to all 
grantees. It was a good opportunity to discuss strategies and 
obtain information to avoid the pitfall and problems of earlier 
grantees. 

While HHS/OCS was very helpful in the initial evaluation design, 
we would have found it very helpful if we continued to receive 
feedback and imput after submitting our final evaluation. In ad- 
dition, HHS/OCS should be able to collect and disseminate infor- 
mation about common problems among grantees. 
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the condition ot Iwo-incotne people m our state has improved due to the 
hiijh level ot service being provided by Che Sol: Reliance Project. 

Project concir.uation ilolowmg the expiration of the DPP funds is currently 
being evaluated. The ensuing course ot action will be based upon determined 
inprovene.ncs which ne.d to be made m the project and the funding available 
to implenenc those changed. In order to accomplish these project goals 
and maintain its tunciioning power, there needs to be increased support 
frora federal, state ar.d local governments . 

In concision, I do believe m the concept of the Der.onstration Partnership 
Progran. With proper rundmu .ind co.rjr.iccncnt thero can oe a signi: leant 
irapact on Ci.e reduction o. the caui,Ob and bymptons ot poverty. 



Jarnes Kappel. 
r.xecutivo Director 

JK, v.h 
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.)\K01\ ScLr REI.iVN^L :SlOK.\>' 

I. De.i-.tioi. 

A. r }*er iiTient 1 1 i.i 
iiVLt Kelitnce 

B. Contri 1 i - >u,) 

Ni>:i So I : «• . .1. . , . . f . . \ . i> 

^•^^ IvOi^iviiji; Suci..l Services 

A St cm. ..a r..,-uo-, ao.i«n v.is uc.U^cd to ,atc-, the control group with 

C. Level of T-j-.ersiO-r.. 

pro.-' - rM'o"-"' ■'"'^ -ssign.ng a value of 4 to e.ch 

r I?"/ as.M stance, -riedical assistance, etc.) currently 

.:vei:r;;;;;.::' ^ ^^-^ °' ' ^ ""^ra. rocc.ved during 

n.i.s nejsuro give, greatest weight to currently receiving benefits 

„;.r! """^"'■^'-^ "^-^^ >"volver.ent in programs: level of im,ersion 

- "o , r..,.„r.. ,„ Che nunber of dollars receiv.-d in AfDK or Medical 
A.-...t..,u.. ,„u ,acher a neas„re of immersion in entitlement programs. 

[. ProU.-nin,irv Kom.Ic.s Trcm Sis Month roUow-up Data 

l7ll.TT,'\T'''""'T' P''°8"'"^ decreasing more for participants 
ooMt'r!:; ^ro„P " "^"^"""1 8^°"P> ^t^- the 



r..f ,eve: ,„ ,mr>rs>o„ at s.:: months vas. on the average. 13.89: 'owcr 

t!lo . .Mip.ll ivou v;r»'lip 



■ind \h.\l.Z lower th.M. the level ol immersion for 



!>.h.r ""'^ °' entitlement progr-.Ts 

" , .V , ^'-'Idren. The greatest level of ch.mgo 

1.. level o, .m,„er.n,n ,-ceurred with those clients without children 



'. 1 Ill I 



••" '«"r, likelv t.. he I i v iii,; „,ih ., ^|,o„.„ Ui.ii, ih,. 

l^';;';.^;;; ^"^-^^ ,.t the .is ™o„th 

1'. Inchest „m<,M,., the ycunge.t individuals. The 

Iv LT experimental group, however, did drop across 

al. age group, at both intake and at six month follow-up 



rhe e^iperimental subjects with the .argest decrease in level of im=>ersion 
between the intake and the six month foUow-up were those that had a 

mO<it>rjt»« i>< H> 1^ 1 r ii.l.< vcr" ' ' " " 

o 



, . ^-^'^ uivutu loiiow-up were those chnc had a 

mmlcru. r.rnUM.Io. versus , verv In ,,h .r . v.rv low ma,:uCmic. of level 
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